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CHILDHOOD. 
(SEE ENGRAVING.) 

‘‘ CHILDHOOD!’ no, it is rather adolescence—early 
youth that is here presented? The variety from the 
long series of landscapes is agreeable; and one human 
face, we know, possesses more moral interest than all 
the landscapes that meet the eye. In this phase, then, 
let us consider our subject—a fair ‘subject’ we have! 

This young lady is well-conditioned in natural 
character, and has, also, been well-nurtured. We 
attempt not the phrenological or the physiological 
traits separately—that indeed leads us into a laby- 
rinth of speculation and conjecture; but taking the 
tout ensemble—the whole together—we see mildness, 
steadiness, docility; we see thought prolonged into 
contemplativeness, and its attendant seriousness. 
The mouth, without the least touch of affectation, 
is still not simply left to its natural state, but has 

dhe superinduced expression of propriety and order; 
the conventualities in which the young lady exists 
are salutary and refined; her mother is discreet, her 
father is orderly, honorable, and dignified. 

This young lady is about sixteen years; yet she is 
not impatient of her school or her pets; and she still 
finds the affection of her parents, brothers, and sis- 
ters sufficient for her heart; and the habit of loving 
them with much dearness shall, when the time 
comes, impart its tone of confidence and equability 
to a more exclusive regard. 

She is now sitting for her picture, and she is not 
quite used to be so fully gazed upon; when she is 
chasing over the hills, her salubrious morning walk 
to school, we have her in more buoyant aspect and 
livelier animation. 

She has the look of an elder sister. Too much 
fondness has not enervated her character; although 
consistently indulged, yet she has never been petted. 
There is a womanliness in her young face which 
assures us of this: she is more used’ to bestow than 
to receive caresses. 

We see her in the very outset of life; the least 
agreeable part of her education is got through with; 
the rudimental, long, tedious, memorizing tasks of 
faculty are completed; what follows is of mind and 
intelligence, of acquisition to thought and intellect; 
Vor. VI—5 











it is interesting, instantly rewarding, and delightful. 
She does not suppose that she is now educated; she 
is just on the threshold of education, but bears 
along certain keys which will unlock stores of mind, 
more or less precious according to the diligence and 
duration of her search. But should she now under- 
take to converse upon what she has acquired, all 
she says would be awkward, pedantic, and con- 
strained, consisting of bald facts, cold citations, and 
scholastic rules—for why? She has only studied; 
she has not yet read, compared, deduced, and en- 
joyed; her taste is not yet formed—a capacity of 
the soul—but yet undeveloped. When this takes 
place, and its advent is never instantaneous, it is of 
no mountebank teaching, no ‘‘ twelve lessons’ ’’ eru- 
dition, of no “royal method,’? but a matter of 
worth and pains, and may be likened in purity and 
beauty, not in excellence, to that spiritual teaching, 
which, by grace, is “line upon line, precept upon 
precept; here a little, and there a little;’’ until the 
manner, but not the matter of the whole is acquired; 
leaving a life-long enjoyment to complete its scope 
and range of beauty. And let no caviler say that 
taste is an ‘‘especial gift.’’ The gift (which the 
pious also assert of their attainment) is to those, 
and all of those, who desire and pursue it. And 
here the parallel still grows upon us; for, as the 
children of the pious are still set in tH® right way, 
so are the children of book-people led intuitively to 
the love of books—a life-long pleasure, we repeat, 
to those who are, perhaps, debarred all other sour- 
ces of elevated luxury. 

Of our steelplate young lady—and many others, 
our readers—one more look at her—we promised 
not to be phrenological; yet for head she might be 
Daniel Webster’s daughter; but with al proprieties 
imposed there shall be no undue preponderance in 
this matter. We hope she is industrious, and take 
the guerden of her rearing for the fact. Is she 
pious? Undoubtedly, and consistently she comes on 
to be so. She is well guarded by her care-takers, is 
obedient and happy. Meanwhile she ‘dwells in 
beauty ’’—not of ‘chiseled lips, or Grecian front ’’— 
but in the beauty of lowliness, dignity, order, and 
sweet affections. Who will be like her? C. 
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THE FREENESS OF SPIRITUAL BLESSINGS. may, does, will doom rational beings to misery, 


BY THE EDITOR. 

In the last number, we endeavored to show that 
religious blessings could be enjoyed. We purpose 
now to prove that they may be enjoyed by all. 

1. Anargument is derived from the nature of God. 
But the reader may inquire, ‘“‘ Canst thou by search- 
ing find out God? Canst thou find out the Almighty 
unto perfection?’ And well may he start this in- 
quiry. The question, what is God? is one of sur- 
passing magnitude and complexity. Of this fact the 
following story of the ancients is a beautiful illus- 
tration. When Simonides was questioned concern- 
ing the nature of God, by that distinguished king of 
Syracuse, whose morals, and manners, and reign he 
had softened by his literature, his genius, and his 
wit, he asked a day to consider the subject: at the 
expiration of this period he asked two: at the termi- 
nation of the second limit he demanded four. Thus 
he proceeded increasing his demand in the same 
ratio, until being called on for an explanation of his 
course, he replied, “‘ The more I consider the subject, 
No wonder. Could 
any other mortal, destitute of revelation, be started 


the more abstruse it becomes.’’ 


upon the inquiry, he, also, would find his path rap- 
idly broaden before his advancing footsteps, and 
soon would he become overwhelmed with impend- 
ing and surrounding immensity. True, in this day 
and country, men talk flippantly of God, of their 
independence of revelation, and of the direct ladder 
that leads from the creature to the Creator. But 
modern Deism has no truth which it did not borrow 
from the Scriptures—it has thrown no new light, by 
its researches, upon a single attribute of God; and 
it must trace its superiority over its forms in the 
days of Hiero, solely to the fact that it lives in a 
land whose whole atmosphere is so surcharged with 
revelation, that one cannot take a mental inspira- 
tion without inhaling a supernatural stimulus. 

But to réfurn from the digression. What man 
could never, by searching, find out, God himself 
has revealed, and so clearly that he who runs may 
read—so plainly, that a child may understand. 
‘*God is love.’”? Lo, what a warrant for the happi- 
ness of the universe! What is love? Ask the dar- 
ling dandled on his father’s knees—ask the babe 
pressed to her mother’s bosom—ask the yeuth con- 
scious of the glow of an ardent and reciprocated 
affection—all will answer, love is happiness. Hap- 
piness is expansive. As it is the nature of Satan— 
infinitely miserable, so far as a creature can be—to 
diffuse misery, so it is the nature of God—infinitely 
happy—to diffuse happiness. And God’s ability is 
commensurate with his willingness. Can such a 
being, for his own gratification, doom a being to 
misery, perpetual and remediless, or even tempo- 
rary and remediable? Do not misunderstand. God 








present and endless; but not for his gratification, or 
for the display of his sovereignty, but because he is 
unwilling that his laws should be violated with im- 
punity; that disorder should overspread the universe; 
that the blasphemies of hell should mingle with the 
praises of the blest; or that souls made rational, 
moral, and immortal, should have their high organi- 
zation violated by being made automatons, or struck 
out of existence. When God damns, it is from a 
principle of benevolence, pure as that which sends 
the sunlight or the zephyr, or causes the dew to dis- 
till upon the grass, or the cross to be uplifted before 
the eye of a dying sinner. 

The difficulties in reconciling the nature of God 
with his government, are presented by Providence 
and the Bible; and they will all be removed, if not 
before, at least in that day which is not only to be 
one of wrath, but of the “revelation of God’s right- 
eous judgment.’ Better, safer, that the unconvert- 
ed reader, while the Bible is in her hand, the Spirit 
in her heart, the Savior in her eye, the portals of 
Zion at her feet, the prayers of the Church ascend- 
ing in her behalf, and the voice of God in her ear, 
inquiring, ‘‘Why will ye die?’ should secure pres- 
ent enjoyment and salvation, by a compliance with 
appointed terms, than, by turning away from the 
altar of mercy and the throne of grace, spend a life 
of inquietude in anticipation of an ultimate uncon- 
ditional salvation. So far as God can, consistently 
with the exercise of all his attributes, render his 
creatures happy, so far he does; and the very jus- 
tice which turns aside from the sinner’s heart the 
stream of happiness flowing from God’s throne to 
the rational universe, is itself but a modification of 
love. 

2. From the nature of our own souls. God has 
implanted in man a desire for happiness, which noth- 
ing earthly can satiate. A king who said, ‘‘ What- 
soever mine eyes desired, I kept not from them: I 
withheld not my heart from any joy,’’ said, also, 
“Of laughter, it is mad; and of mirth, what doeth 
it??? The same monarch, after he had “made silver 
to be in Jerusalem as stones,’’ and attracted the 
whole earth to hear the wisdom which God had put 
in his heart, sums up his earthly possessions and 
attainments in the following sentence: “All is van- 
ity and vexation of spirit.” One gathers silver as 
the sand, another makes his name a perfume in all 
regions, a third sways the sceptre of universal do- 
minion; yet the first has a canker in the heart, the 
second has a deep void within, and the third weeps 
upon the shore because he has no more worlds to 
conquer. Now look over creation, and see if there 
is not a perfect adaptation of one thing to another— 
of light to the eye—of sound to the ear, &c. Is 
there a bird in the air, a fish in the deep, a beast in 
the desert or the forest, possessed of an appetite, 
for which creation does not afford appropriate food? 
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Will God feed his eagles, and sharks, and hyenas, 
and yet forget his children? Nay, the very hairs 
of your head are all numbered. Will he implant 
in man an appetite to torture? Nay, that intense 
desire for the spiritual, the infinite, the eternal, has 
a corresponding attainable object. God imparts him- 
self to the soul that seeks him. ‘Blessed are they 
that hunger and thirst after righteousness, for they 
shall be filled.” If men are not happy, it is because 
they seek their happiness in iniquity, not in right- 
eousness. 

3. From God’s promises. Holy Scripture saith to 
Christians, ‘‘ Ye are the temple of the living God, 
as God hath said, I will dwell in them, and walk in 
them, and I will be their God, and they shall be my 
people.”? And why such exceeding great and pre- 
cious promises? That we might be exhorted to 
‘‘cleanse ourselves from all filthiness of the flesh 
and spirit, perfecting holiness in the fear of God,’’ 
and ‘that by these (same promises) ye might be 
partakers of the Divine nature, having escaped the 
corruption that is in the world through lust.’’ 

4. From the gifts of God. Who wheels the earth 
in her orbit, bringing summer and winter, seed-time 
Who turns the 
earth upon her axis, bringing regularly alternate 
seasons of light and darkness, of labor and repose? 
Who hath broken the earth into valleys and hills, 
which contribute at once to purposes of beauty and 
utility? Who spreads at our feet the green carpet 
variegated with richest tints? ‘‘Who covereth the 
heavens with clouds? who prepareth rain for the 
earth? who giveth to the beast his food, and to the 
young ravens which cry?’ ‘*‘ Who giveth snow like 
wool, and scattereth the hoar frost like ashes? Who 
sendeth his word and melteth them, and causeth 
the wind to blow, and the waters flow?’ Though 
while the ox knoweth his owner, and the ass his 
master’s crib, Israel doth not consider, and rational 
men do not know, yet it is God “from whom all 
blessings flow.’? O, how many are the mercies of 
every moment! Nor is God content to give “every 
food of life to nourish man;’’ he maketh ‘all nature 
beauty to the eye and music to the ear.’”’ Now will 
God, so careful of the body, be careless of the soul? 
Mindful of the material, the corrupt, the temporal, 
will he be negligent of the spiritual, the moral, the 
immortal? 

But there is a greater gift. ‘‘God so loved the 
world that he gave his only begotten Son, that who- 
soever believeth in him should not perish, but should 
have everlasting life.’’ Mark this love, its measure, 
its purpose, both negative and positive, and then say 
if you cannot feel the force of St. Paul’s argument, 
“If God spared nét his own Son, but freely deliv- 
ered him up for us all, how shall he not with him 
freely give us all good things?’ After such a dem- 
onstration of his love, is there a blessing on this or 
the other side Jordan, proper for us to enjoy, which 
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we dare not ask? What cluster on the vine of Ca- 
naan, what crown in heaven, what mansion in glory 
to compare with the gift of God’s Son? And dare 
we doubt to ask God’s spiritual blessings? He who 
does, knows but little of the Divine character. 
When Aristotle drew upon Alexander’s treasury for 
an immense sum, and the treasurer, startled at the 
amount, refused to cancel the draft, “Pay it in- 
stantly,’’ said Alexander; “‘I am honored that the 
man who knows me better than any other mortal 
should have such unbounded confidence in my lib- 
erality.”’ Is there no reason why we should have 
confidence in God’s goodness? Hear his inquiry, 
Luke xi, 13, ‘How much more shall your heav- 
enly Father give the Holy Spirit to them that ask 
him?’ 

II. Why do not all men enjoy spiritual blessings? 

1. Sinners do not seek them. Many laud the 
Gospel feast who make no effort to partake its deli- 
cacies. They exclaim, “O, that we were Chris- 
tians, and had the ‘ wisdom from above, pure, peace- 
able, gentle, easy to be entreated, full of mercy and 
good fruits,’ and ‘the charity which vaunteth not 
itself, is not puffed, behaveth itself not unseemly,’ ”’ 
&c. ‘QO, that we had the spirit of Jesus Christ, and 
could imitate, in all things, his bright example! How 
charming to live above the world, hold fellowship 
with saints and angels, and share the joys of heaven 
on this side its portals! Religious joys excel all oth- 
ers as eternity does time, as God does man, as heaven 
does earth;’’ but these persons deny not themselves, 
strive not to enter in at the strait gate, contend not for 
the faith; and refuse to ‘‘ work out their salvation,”’ 
or to ‘wrestle’? with principalities and powers. For 
riches men will rise early, sit up late, eat the bread 
of carefulness, deny themselves pleasure, honor, 
ease, and trench even upon the necessaries of exist- 
ence. For honor men will impoverish themselves, 
incur disease, brook danger, encounter death. What 
ascent too high, what depth too low, what ocean too 
broad, what continent too dangerous, what climate 
too inhospitable, what atmosphere too deadly for the 
adventures of literary or military ambition! Yet to 
serve, and please, and glorify God, and enjoy him 
for ever, many count any comfort too great to be 
sacrificed, every difficulty too high to be surmount- 
ed and the least effort too expensive to be made. 
‘‘ And what doth the Lord require of thee but to do 
justly, and to love mercy, and to walk humbly with 
thy God?”? What else should you do with your 
body or your soul but to consecrate them to their 
Maker? 

2. Sinners imagine they have adequate sources 
of enjoyment, independent of religious joys. Read- 
er, is this the case with you?) Then pause a moment 
to analyze the springs of your happiness. What 
are they? Honors, pleasures, riches, friends, chil- 
dren? No matter. Examine whether they will an- 
swer in all the exigencies you must meet. They may 
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do tolerably well now that you are in the days of 
youth, and your ‘“‘eyes stand out with fatness ’’— 
now whilst you wash your “ feet in butter,”’ and the 
rock pours you out “rivers of oil’’—now that your 
‘‘houses are safe from fear, neither is the rod of God 
upon you ’’—while you send forth your ‘little ones 
like a flock, and your children dance, and you take 
the timbrel and harp, and rejoice at the sound of the 
organ,’’ “‘spending your days in wealth, and becom- 
ing mighty in power.’’ But will they do when sick- 
ness comes? Young man, have you any elixir of 
happiness that will answer when fever racks thy 
frame, and thou, tossing on thy burning bed, sayest, 
“at midnight, would God it were morning, and at 
morning, O that it were night!”” Young lady, have 
you a secret panacea for thy heart when consumption 
seizes, and the church-yard cough admonishes thee 
that thow art going to thy long home? And how 
will thy fountains of bliss answer if adversity drive 
thee to the cabin, and ‘send scorn and sorrow to be 
the inmates of thy dwelling? How will they serve 
‘in the day when the keepers of the house shall 
tremble, and the strong men shall bow themselves, 
and the grinders cease because they are few, and 
those that look out of the windows be darkened,”’ 
‘‘and the grasshopper shall be a burden, and desire 
shall fail??? How will they answer when human 
help faileth, and thou sinkest in the waters of Jor- 
dan, or when the judgment is set, and the books are 
opened, or when thy doom is fixed for ever? Hast 
thou some secret forceps to extract the fang of an 


awakened, guilty, and immortal conscience? Hast § 


thou a secret cord to bind inflamed and loosened pas- 
sion? or an unknown, eternal stream, whose waters 
shall quench the parched spirit, when remorse kindles, 
in the soul banished from the presence of God and 
the glory of his power, its furnace of everlasting 
flame? If not, thou knowest what to do. 

3. Christians often indulge dispositions, passions, 
and tempers that grieve away the Spirit of God. 
‘‘ The lust of the eye, the lust of the flesh, the pride 
of life,’? banish spiritual joys. God’s Spirit dwells 
with the self-denying and the lowly. Envy, jeal- 
ousy, anger, malice, &c., are inconsistent with hap- 
piness. The Spirit of God brings love and peace: 
it melts hearts into one. Every evil passion indulged 
is repulsive of it, and presses it to a sightless, nof#to 
say returnless distance. Unholy tempers are no less 
inconsistent with religious blessings. Whoever in- 
dulges fretfulness or repining, offends God and de- 
stroys his own peace. Enthusiasm may be subject 
to mental spasm, and superstition to inquietude and 
gloom; but religion, like its author, is characterized 
by tranquility and cheerfulness. Wherever the Spirit 
of God is, there is joy. 

4. Saints do not sufficiently prize these blessings. 
First, when a diminution or total loss of them occa- 
sions no distress. When the scholar loses his reputa- 
tion, the miser his treasures, the warrior his glory, 








what is the consequence? Distress, followed by re- 
doubled efforts to regain what has been lost. If the 
Christian’s heart were on his religion, he could not 
stand for months at the grave of his spiritual joys, 
without dropping a tear, or making an effort to bring 
Christ to the sepulchre that they might have a resur- 
rection. Second, when there is a want of satisfac- 
tion in them. It is easy to be satisfied when all 
things concur to render us so. On an unruffled 
stream of events, with serene sky, and soft and 
balmy breezes, with a pleasant company, diverting 
amusemefts, and hope of heaven, it were easy to be 
happy. It is proper to inquire whether our joys 
spring from such a source that, if the stream be- 
come a cataract, the sky a cloud, the air a tempest, 
and all around a scene of confusion and anguish, 
they would be undiminished. 

No reverse of fortune may await the reader; but 
when she lies in death, though prosperity, friend- 
ship, and beauty remain, they remain not for her; 
and if her joys are of such a nature that they for- 
sake her in the valley and shadow of death, they are 
of little worth. Hear the psalmist: ‘“‘ My flesh and 
my heart faileth, but God is the strength of my 
heart and my portion for ever.’’> What more do we 
want than God? Let reputation and fortune depart, 
let lover and friend be put far from thee, and thine 
acquaintance into darkness, let the earth slide from 
beneath thy footsteps, and the skies flee away from 
thy sight, let sorrows come round about thee like 
water, let angels die, and heaven be annihilated, still, 
if a Christian, thou hast enough left—thy God. 
Well, then, may the poet sing: 

“Should fate command me to the farthest verge 
Of the green earth, to distant barbarous climes, 
Rivers unknown to song: where first the sun 
Gilds Indian mountains, or his setting beam 
Flames on the Atlantic isles, ’tis naught to me, 
Since God is ever present, ever felt, 

In the void waste as in the city full; 

And where he vital breathes there must be joy. 
When even at last the solemn hour shall come, 
And wing my mystic flight to worlds unknown, 
I cheerful will obey: there with new powers, 
Will rising wonders sing: I cannot go 

Where Universal Love not smiles around, 
Sustaining all yon orbs, and all their suns: 
From seeming evil still educing good, 

And better thence again, and better still, 

In infinite progression. But I lose 


Myself in Him—in light ineffable : 
Come, then, expressive silence, muse his praise.” 


WISDOM IN EARLY LIFE. 

Every one knows that the product of money at 
compound interest is almost overwhelming to the 
mind. So is the result of wisdom attained in youth. 
It has been placed at compound interest, accumu- 
lating to the end of this life, and, for aught we 
know, may continue to accumulate in the life that 
is to come. 
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WHO ARE THE FATHERS? 
TERTULLIAN. 

Tus celebrated father of the Christian Church 
was an African, and born at Carthage, A. D. 194. 
He was educated a Pagan, and was a very learned 
man for those days. He was appointed to the priest- 
hood, Jerome affirms, though there is nothing in his 
writings for such an assertion. He employed his 
talents vigorously in the defense of the truth, till 
toward the close of his life, when he was led very 
far away from the right paths, by embracing the 
heretical doctrines of Montanus and his prophetesses, 
which is the reason why his name has not come 
down to us with the prefix of saint. Jealousy is 
supposed to have been the cause of this separation, 
because he was not preferred to Victor in the pon- 
tificate. Jerome says, it was on account of the 
envy the clergy bore him, and the outrageous man- 
ner in which they treated him,*that he became 
so exasperated as to quit the Church. He was a 
married man, and what is more, which the Papists 
do not like to admit, lived all his days a married 
man although a priest; and it is most probable that 
he married after he became a priest. He himself 
addresses several books to his wife. Jerome says he 
was a priest, and, consequently, it was lawful in 
those days for the priesthood to marry; and what 
can be worse than such an admission for a Papist, 
which would imply that the Romish Church was not 
quite so stable in her doctrines as she would wish to 
appear. The time of his death is nowhere men- 
tioned. 

Vicentius Lirinensis, in speaking of his character, 
says, ‘Tertullian was among the Latins what 
Origen was among the Greeks; that is to say, the 
first and most considerable man they had. For 
what is more learned than he? what more versed 
beth in ecclesiastical and profane knowledge? Has 
he not comprised in his vast, capacious mind all the 
philosophy of the sages, the maxims of the different 
sects, with their histories, and whatever pertained to 
them? Did he ever attack any thing which he has 
not almost always either pierced by the vivacity of 
his wit, or overthrown by the force and weight of 
his reasonings? And who can sufficiently extol the 
beauties of his discourse, which is so well guarded 
and linked together by a continual chain of argu- 
ment, that he even forces the consent of them whom 
he cannot persuade? His words are so many sen- 
tences; his answers almost so many victories.” 
Modern writers speak of him in the same manner. 

ORIGEN. 

This great Church father was born in Alexandria, 
in Egypt, toward the close of the second century. 
His parents were Christians, and designed him for 
the sacred office. His father undertook his early 


education, taught him languages and philosophy, 
and required him, with his other studies, to repeat a 
set portion of Scripture from memory daily. From 














his early youth, he was characterized for his grasp- 
ing after that mystical, allegorical meaning, which 
he supposed all Scripture had besides its simple and 
obvious one. Often would his father reprove him 
for this desire, and tell him to content himself with 
the clear and natural sense. When he had been 
instructed for some years by his father, he was 
placed under the instruction of Ammonius and 
Clemens of Alexandria. Jerome says that he ac- 
quired very great skill and knowledge in geometry, 
arithmetic, music, grammar, rhetoric, &c. He was 
about seventeen when his father was apprehended, 
in the persecution under the emperor Severus, for 
the crime of being a Christian. Young Origen 
wrote to his father under these trying circumstan- 
ces, exhorting him to endure death rather than 
deny the faith: “Stand steadfast, my dear father, 
and let no regard to us alter your opinion, or shake 
your resolution.’’ He suffered martyrdom, his goods 
were confiscated, and the family left in extreme 
poverty. Origen, under this new difficulty, opened 
a grammar school, by which he obtained a support 
for the family. From this school he was called, 
within a year from its commencement, to fill the 
chair, made vacant by the flight of Clement, in the 
seminary at Alexandria. On account of his increas- 
ing reputation, Demetrius, Bishop of Alexandria, 
appointed him professor of sacred learning to the 
Church. When settled in his new charge, he left 
off teaching grammar, sold most of his books, and 
commenced leading a strict and severe life. A few 
years after he received this appointment, he went to 
Rome under the pontificate of Zepherinus, where he 
began that prodigious work, the Tetrapla; this was 
no less than the Bible, where, by the side of the 
Hebrew text, arranged in columns, were four trans- 
lations, distinguished by verses. ‘Two others were 
afterward added, making what is called Origen’s 
Hexapla. Once he was sent for by an Arabian 
prince, to come and instruct him. At another time 
he went to Cesarea, on account of political troubles 
in his own country, where he was requested by the 
bishops to expound the Scriptures publicly, although 
not yet a priest. Demetrius wrote to these prelates, 
saying, “It was a thing unheard of, and had never 
been practiced till then, that laymen should preach 
in the presence of bishops.’”?” They wrote in reply, 
that it had often been done before. Demetrius 
probably acted from jealousy, and ordered Origen 
home, who immediately obeyed, and resumed his 
former occupation. In a short time, he was called 
again away, by Mammea, to Antioch, as that prin- 
cess wished to see and converse with a man whose 
fame had spread so broad; he remained here but a 
short time, and returned to Alexandria. Then he 


was sent on some ecclesiastical affairs to Cesarea; 
and as he passed through Palestine, on his way, he 
was ordained priest by Alexander and Theoctistus. 
This so exasperated Demetrius, that he never forgave 
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it. The Bishop, from mere envy and malice, em- 
ployed all his influence in his disfavor, and so suc- 
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Although his writings at one time were very nu- 
merous, nothing remains of them but fragments 


cessfully as to procure his banishment from his } preserved in other authors. In maintaining the 
; doctrine of the Trinity against a heretic, who af- 


native city, whence he retired to Caesarea, where 
he was most kindly received by the bishops of that 
city and Jerusalem, who had ordained him; and 
Alexander even undertook his defense. This still 
more exasperated Demetrius; he called together a 
council of the bishops of Egypt, who deposed and 
excommunicated him. However, the bishops of 
Palestine, Arabia, Phoenicia, and Achaia resolved at 
all hazards to support his cause. On every impor- 
tant occasion in the Church, it was always deemed 
absolutely necessary that Origen should be present. 
He preached publicly to the people almost daily, 
exhorting them to turn from their errors to the living 
God. During the persecution under the Emperor 
Decius, he was seized, imprisoned, and loaded with 
irons. While in prison he endured all kinds of 
ignominy and reproach without repining, and died 
soon after his release, on account of his sufferings 
there, in the seventieth year of his age. 

Although the works of Origen now are extremely 
voluminous, they are nothing in comparison to what 
they once were. Vandal hands were laid upon his 
writings, and they have gone like most of the val- 
uable works of antiquity. Jerome says, “Who is 
there among you that can read as many books as he 
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composed The principal errors of Origen con- 
sisted in attributing a hidden or mystical interpreta- 
tion to the Scriptures, and too strongly mingling 
heathen philosophy with the doctrines of Christ. 
But he has gone, and, we trust, to a brighter, better 
world, notwithstanding all the execrations of the 
Papist, where 
“ Mind never wearies with exertion, 

Nor feels the approach of decay.” 

DIONYSIUS OF ALEXANDRIA. 

Dionysius, Bishop of Alexandria, was born of an 
ancient and noble family. He was a diligent in- 
quirer after truth, and sought in vain for that resting 
place for the mind amid the darkness and misty 
forms of heathen philosophy, and only found it in 
the Gospel of the Lord Jesus Christ. He com- 
menced a course of study, preparatory to the minis- 
try, under Origen, and was appointed Presbyter of 
the Church of Alexandria, A. D. 232; and in 247 
was raised to that see upon the death of Heracles. 
When the Decian persecution arose, he was seized 
by the soldiers, and sent to Taposiris, a little town 
not far from Alexandria, from which he contrived 
to escape. But under the Valerian persecution he 
did not come off so well; he was seized, while dan- 
gerously ill, and banished to Cephrus, an almost 
desert region in Lybia, where he remained three 
years. On the publication of the edict of toleration, 
he returned to Alexandria, where he continued to 
exercise the functions of his office till his death, 
which occurred A. D. 267. 
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firmed that the Trinity was but an essence distin- 
guished by three different names, in the violence of 
the dispute he split on the opposite rock, and de- 
clared that there was not only a distinction of per- 
sons, but of essence and substance, and an inequality 
in power and glory. In all other respects he was 
orthodox, and characterized for his meekness and 
gentleness. 
CYPRIAN. 

Of this father’s early history we know nothing, 
except that his parents were heathens, and that he 
continued such till the last twelve years of his life. 
He was a native of Carthage, and born about the 
beginning of the third century. He had Tertullian 
for his master, of whose writings he was so fond 
that he never omitted a day in reading them. Says 
an ancient Latin writer, ‘‘He was easy, copious, 
sweet, and what is the greatest quality in a writer, 
perspicuous; so that one cannot well discern whether 
he was more happy in explaining, more skillful in 
adorning, or more powerful in persuading.’’ His 
conversion is fixed A. D. 246. After his conversion, 
he thought it his first duty to write against Pagan- 
ism, and accordingly composed a small work, *‘ Con- 
cerning the Grace of God.’? A few months after 
his conversion, he was ordained priest by the Bishop 
of Carthage; and two years afterward, on the death 


; of the bishop, he was chosen to succeed him. Forty 


years of uninterrupted quiet had greatly corrupted 
the Church; and, therefore, his first care was to 
correct the numerous disorders and abuses. He 
strongly believed in visions, and relates many he 
had, as he affirms, directly from God, which evi- 
dently was the result of a distempered imagination. 
On the beginning of the Decian persecution, the 
populace were clamorous that Cyprian should be 
thrown to the lions, in the public amphitheatre. ‘To 
avoid the fury of persecution, he fled into retire- 
ment; and, as soon as this was known, he was 
proscribed and his goods confiscated. He exhorted 
the people “to be of good courage, to stand fast in 
the faith, and to persevere against all the terrors of 
persecution, even unto death; assuring them that 
afflictions, which were but for a moment, would work 
for them a far more exceeding and eternal weight of 
glory.” When the persecution was over, Cyprian 
returned to his charge at Carthage, where troubles 
had arisen in his absence, to allay which he called 
together a council of the Church. Under the Vale- 
rian persecution, he was brought before Aspasius, 
the proconsul of Africa, and sentence of banish- 
ment to Curebes was pronounced upon him, where 
he remained eleven months, when he was recalled by 
Galerius Maximus, Aspasius’ successor in the pro- 
consulate. Before this officer Cyprian was brought. 
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The proconsul asked him, Are you Thasius Cyp- 
rian? . 

Cyprian. Iam. 

Proconsul. Have you presided over these sacri- 
legious persons? 

C. Yes. 

P. The most holy emperors have commanded 
you to sacrifice. 

C. I will not do it. 

P. Consider upon it. 

C. Execute your orders; for I need not consider 
upon a thing so clear. 

After conferring a little while with the counsellors, 
the proconsul continued, ‘‘ You have lived long in 
this sacrilegious way; you have engaged many per- 
sons in a detestable conspiracy; you have declared 
war with the gods of the Romans, and with their 
most sacred laws; nor have the most holy and pious 
emperors, Gallienus and Valerian, been able to recall 
you to the religion of their ancestors. Wherefore, 
being convicted of being the grand promoter and 
leader of the greatest crimes, you shall be made an 
example to those whom you seduced into a confeder- 
acy with you, and shall satisfy the law by your death.” 
Then he pronounced upon him the sentence of death: 
‘** We will, and it is our pleasure, that Thasius Cypri- 
anus be beheaded.’’ When Cyprian exclaimed, ‘‘ God 
be praised!’’ He was executed September 14, 258. 

The numerous writings of Cyprian have been 
translated by Dr. Marshall into English; and as 
they are open to all, no account of them will be here 
given. 

ARNOBIUS 
Was born about the year 288, at Sicca Veneria, 
in Numidia. After he became a Christian, he 
wrote seven books Adversus Gentes, against the 
Pagan, in which he defended the Christian religion 
with great spirit and learning, showing: the follysand 
absurdity of Paganism, though his ideas of truth 
seemed considerably clouded. 

LACTANTIUS, 
Otherwise called the Christian Cicero, on account of 
the purity and elegance of his Latin, and the supe- 
riority of his eloquence. The place of his birth is 
unknown. He studied under Arnobius, and was 
appointed tutor to Crispus, son of the emperor 
Constantine. He is supposed to have died at Treves, 
about A. D. 325. His principal works are, Con- 
cerning the Work of God, and, On the Divine Insti- 
tutions. 

EUSEBIUS. 

This distinguished father of the primitive Church, 
was born at Cesarea, in Palestine, A. D. 270. He 
was the most learned man of his time, and the 
father of ecclesiastical history. He was early ap- 
pointed presbyter; and in 314, ordained bishop of 
his native city. He at first was an opposer of the 
Arian heresy, but finally turned its advocate. His 
ecclesiastical history, written like all his other books, 
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in Greek, is contained in ten books, and extends 
from the birth of Christ to A. D. 324. Of his 
Chronicon we have but translations in Armenian 
and Latin. Besides these there are still remaining 
fifteen books of his Preparatio Evangelica, and ten 
of his Demonstratio Evangelica; and, also, a life of 
Constantine. 
ATHANASIUS 

Was born in Alexandria, about 296. At the Coun- 
cil of Nice, although then but a deacon, he was so 
distinguished for his oratory as to gain him an hon- 
orable place in that assembly, where he ably exposed 
the sophistry of the Arians. Within six months 
after this council, he was appointed Bishop of Alex- 
andria. Arius had been recalled by the emperor, 
upon plausible protestations of orthodoxy, who 
directed the Alexandrian Church to receive him, 
This Athanasius refused to do, and exposed Arius’ 
prevarication. This exasperated this heretical sect 
and its leader, and they succeeded, by falsehood and 
tumult, in injuring the character of Athanasius with 
the emperor, who pronounced upon him sentence of 
banishment. He was recalled in the beginning of 
the reign of Constantius, but soon afterward was 
again banished through the influence of the Arians. 
However, Pope Julius acquitted him in full council, 
and he was a second time restored to his see on the 


death of the Arian bishop, who had been placed in 


it. The doctrines of Arius, however, were in favor 
at court, and he was condemned by a council con- 
vened at Arles, and another at Milan, and a third 
time was forced into exile, and a price even was 
offered for his head. In these hours of necessary 
close confinement, he composed several works 
breathing the spirit of Christianity, which had be- 
come already very corrupt. In these writings, he 
displayed that native eloquence for which he was 
so distinguished. He was recalled, with several 
other exiled bishops, by Julian the Apostate, and for 
awhile he continued to exercise the functions of his 
office in quiet. But the zeal of this holy man kept 
many of the heathen temples empty, which was a 
source of complaint, and, for a fourth time, he was 
obliged to fly to save his life. On the accession of 
Jovian to the throne of the empire, he was brought 
back, and continued to exercise the duties of his 
office in peace till his death, which took place A. D. 
373. Of the forty-six years of his official life, 
twenty he spent in exile. 

Athanasius, says the Encyclopedia Americana, is 
one of the greatest men of whom the Church can 
boast. His deep mind, his noble heart, his invincible 
courage, his living faith, his unbounded benevolence, 
sincere humility, lofty eloquence, and strictly vir- 
tuous life, gained the honor and love of all. In ail 
his writings, his style is distinguished for clearness 
and moderation, and the views of Athanasius have 
been received, in substance, by all orthodox Chris- 
tians to the present time. D. 
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HALLECK. 

I notice the handsome edition of Halleck given 
forth. It seems quite the fashion, too, to praise him. 
‘‘Him,”’ specifically speaking, is the expression that 
suits as well as ‘his poems;’’ for, without a particle 
of egotism, there is that about them which impresses 
us innately and instantly that the sentiments are all 
of self; not by verbal dissertation, or by creed and 
adoption, but, in very deed, of generic, and genuine, 
and essential self. Honorable sentiments they be, 
too—candid, discriminative, admiring—showing the 
good ‘capacity of esteem,’’ which flows a running 
comment upon all the writer treats of. How well 
portrayed is his ‘‘Connecticut,’’ malgre the far and 
near odium of ‘Blue Laws,’’ and “‘ Yankee ped- 
lers!’? How true to the life (the writer has sojourn- 
ed amongst them for years) is every characteristic— 
their sagacity and pertinacity; their good faith, pos- 
itiveness, and exactings; their economy, thrift, hos- 
pitality; their independence, purity, piety; ‘heir 
non-conformity, staunch patriotism, bravery; their 
domestic chasteness, contentment, order, industry; 
and their “‘all-knowingness.’’ And you have a fair 
type of the Connecticut folk; yet not exempted from 
the faults of their kind, their principles bordering on 
extremes, (yet nothing would they so much contemn 
as ‘‘excess,’’) it may almost be said of them, in their 
pertinacity, that they are reasonable to an unreason- 
able degree. And it is true of them that there does 
go out from amidst them ‘‘a pretty smart sprink- 
ling’? of “ Yankees,’”’ ‘‘no better than they should 
be;”? yet “these’’ are but their ‘‘ outcasts ’’—per- 
sons of no standing at home. The poet also de- 
scribes the country and its climate as one 


en 


“ Where the wing 
Of life’s best angel, health, is on her gales.” 


In this fact, no less than in their Puritan origin, may 
we account for their order and ability of character. 
They pre-eminently enjoy the ‘‘sound mind in the 
sound body;”’ and they consistently hold themselves 
amenable to the preservation of the same. 

*¢ Alnwick Castle’’ has the place of honor in the 
book. It is the longest and generally esteemed the 
finest poem in the collection. This, besides being 
treated poetically, has a thread of travesty (a way 
the author has) running through it. All homage 
being rendered to the race, its by-gone tenants, “ the 
Percys of old fame,’’ reaching back to the old feudal 
days, ‘‘more than a thousand years ago,”’ it treats of 
their border chasing, their hero of the crusade, their 
grandeur, their pride, and renown, all beautifully 
and poetically told, until (a comment on the bur- 
lesque) this mountebank travesty merges all the de- 
scendants of this noble race in some “‘ dealers,’’ some 
‘half dozen serving men,”’ a chamber-maid, and one 

“ Half groom, half seneschal, 
Who bowed me through court, tower, and hall, 


From donjon keep to turret wall, 
For ten and sixpence sterling.” 
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But we don’t like this—this blending of pathos 

and gibbering. It is like readin® poetry in the show- 

; room. When a genuine description disposes us to 
the pathetic, we are greedy of the feast, and loth to 
change the sentiment, provoked even at our own 
loud laugh, which breaks the spell. From the high- 
heroic again, the declension is abominable; but “it 
is a way he has,” and an abominable way it is—with 
his gift of ideal beauty unforgivable. 

Marco Bozzaris is a fine poem upon a fine subject. 

‘The Flower of Alloway,’’ estimates well the 
magnanimity and the fate of Burns. The fifth stanza 
is truly ideal; and the reader could better appreciate 
the beauty of the whole poem did it not all the while 
stand in juxtaposition with Burns’ own poetry. 
For a like reason we cannot do justice to ‘‘Wyo- 
ming,’’ comparing it all along with Campbell’s 
** Gertrude.” 

But far the finest poem in the book is ‘‘ The Field 
of the Grounded Arms.’? Could there be a more 
beautiful subject? The very soul of poesy is com- 
bined in its particulars—patriotism, chivalry, a war 
of redress, entire devotedness, exertion to the utter- 
most, and finally the infliction of defeat, and mag- 
nanimity in submission. If the occasion is beauti- 
ful, no less worthy of a poet is the conception and 
the song. The story is told finely, sadly, beauti- 
fully. Mark the symphony of the introduction— 
the museful taste of nature, of the holy silence 
which pervades the spot where lie the sleepers—that 
harmonize the soul and fit it for the story of their 
suffering and defeat. How happy is the stately, 
sweet, majestic rythm which closes every stanza— 
how like the slow and measured tread of the fated 
warriors, marching on, without one recreant thought, 
to the ‘field of grounded arms!’? The management 
of this poem is excellent—all the accessories are ap- 
propriate and just. The sacredness of home, the 
taste of affection, the authority of right, and the su- 
premacy of defense, are all, rank and file, in subor- 
dinate succession, woven into the song. ‘The inspt- 
ration of the piece is felicitous. It is indeed a fin- 
ished, artistical, and beautiful poem. 

A linguist, too, is our poet. Translations from 
the Italian and German, and quotations from the 
French imply this. The poem on ‘Red Jacket,” 
and also on ‘‘ Domestic Happiness,’’ we resign to the 
gibbering imp travesty, who presides over them from 
the beginning. Yet we suggest of the poet and his 
poems, that these are but his ‘‘breathings by the 
way,’? on some ‘‘collecting’’ mission, or, at least, 
‘adjusting of claims,” for ‘‘John Jacob,’”? whom 
we will excuse for his ‘‘partial monopoly’’ of the 
poet on certain conditions. That gentleman is known 
to be as ‘‘rich as a Jew;’’ his household words are 
of hundreds of thousands, and we hope—long life to 
him—that it will be no postobit ‘‘consideration,”’ 
that shall reward one who has helped make Aim the 
‘* American Rothschild.’’ Long life to the poet, too! 
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MISCELLANEOUS SKETCHES. 


BY PROFESSOR LARRABEE. 

Farr and gentle reader, after many delays, caused 
by a variety of circumstances, I find myself ready 
to begin a regular monthly conversation with you. 
I have no great subject to discuss with you, no story 
to tell you, and no staid advice, nor lessons of wisdom 
to give you; but I propose to give you a transcript of 
my own thoughts and feelings on such matters as cir- 
cumstances may, from time to time, suggest. Thus 
I may hope to aid in giving variety to the columns of 
the Repository, and perhaps awaken in your mind 
some pleasing reminiscence of the past, or inspire 
some hope of the future. And, indeed, I shall ac- 
complish no small object, if I but contribute, in ever 
so slight a degree, in affording you one pleasing emo- 
tion. Blessed is he who succeeds in smoothing one 
wrinkle from the brow of care, and in lighting up 
the smile of hope on the face of sorrow! 

[ may not expect to furnish you any new ideas. 
I live a quiet and retired life, away from the busy 
city and the crowded thoroughfare. My little cot- 
tage stands alone, in a rural spot, where no one 
comes, unless he comes on purpose, and I see little of 
the busy world. I have few books, and what I have 
I read up long ago. I, therefore, have no chance to 
catch a new idea. I have been on, the chase of one 
for a long time, but I cannot run it down, and have 
given itup. I must be content with employing old 
ideas in all my sketches. You must not, however, 
suppose that I live quite out of the world. When I 
was a small child, I heard, one day, a conversation 
between two men, on the shape of the world. It 
was concluded by them, after much debate, that the 
world was a plane circle, of limited area; and if one 
should happen to get outside of its circumference, 
he never could get back again. I was singularly 
reminded of this conversation when, a few years 
ago, on my journey to the west, I arrived at the 
city of Cincinnati. It appeared to me that I had 
passed the boundary, and was then in some myste- 
rious, magic city, outside of the circle. I could not 
dispel the illusion. As I have not since visited the 
city, I can now think of it only as some splendid cre- 
ation of mysterious enchantment. I think I must 
go there soon, in order to break the spell, and satisfy 
myself that the city is really built, like other cities, 
of wood, and stone, and brick, and mortar, and that 
the people living there are really of flesh and blood. 
As I journeyed on, however, things assumed a com- 
mon-place reality; and when arrived at this place, 
it seemed not only in the world, but at the very cen- 
tre. Indeed, good friends, I live not only in the 
world, but in a very fair and lovely part of it. Our 
landscape is one of great beauty. It is diversified 
by hill and dale, and watered by pure springs and 
rapidly flowing brooks. Thousands of flocks and 
Vout. VI.—6 
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innumerable herds crop the luxuriant grass of our 
woodland pastures, and our fields, in their season, 
wave with illimitable oceans of wheat and corn. 
Our skies are clear, fair, and beautiful. The nox- 
ious miasm of the lowlands reach us not. Our 
sunsets are glorious, and our summer and autumnal 
nights cannot be surpassed in Italy itself. And then 
our forests—we challenge the world to present their 
equal. Ascending the steeple of the college, and 
looking away east, west, north, and south, far as the 
eye can reach, there stretches away one illimitable, 
magnificent forest. 

How glorious are the forests in autumn! How 
varied the hues they assume! How delightful, on 
an Indian summer day, to ramble alone, among the 
old oaks of our hills, and the white-armed syca- 
mores of our valleys! J always return from a for- 
est ramble, conscious that I am a better man, more 
devotional, more spiritual, more kindly and benev- 
olent in my feelings. One of the most pleasant 
Sabbaths I ever spent, I was alone, in the forest, a 
hundred miles from human habitation, and many 
miles from any human being. It was among the 
mountains at the head waters of the Penobscot, the 
largest river of New England. My camp fire was 
made on a little island in a small, placid lake. It 
was a clear, mild autumn day. The neighboring 
mountains were covered with snow glistening in the 
sunbeams. The trees had assumed their beauteous 
coloring. Not a sound was heard, except the faint 
sighing of the gentle breeze in the tops of the pines. 
Not the buzz of an insect, nor the chirp of a squir- 
rel, nor the note of a bird, broke the stillness. How 
sweet was a Sabbath in such a place, so quiet, so 
peaceful! I can never forget it. My emotions 
were beautiful—were sublime. Though alone, yet 
I seemed not alone. It seemed that good angels 
were there, that my friends from the spirit land were 
there, and that my Savior himself was there. 

Gentle reader, have you friends in the spirit land? 
Are your loved ones lost from earth, and does your 
sad heart yearn to bring them back? The changing 
year brings with it, at every turn, the memory of 
the beloved. We think of them especially amid the 
departing glories of autumn, and before the cheer- 
ful fires of the winter evening. There was one 
whom I called mother—the dearest name known to 
the heart of man. I remember her as a fair and 
geutle being, of a mild, blue eye, a soft, plaintive 
voice, and a delicate, pale countenance. She loved 
me, and watched with sleepless care over my way- 
ward childhood. While yet young, I left home to 
go to the city as a mechanic’s apprentice. As she 
bade me adieu, she laid her hands on my head, burst 
into tears, and implored the blessing of Heaven on 
me. I never saw her again. When I returned, she 
was not there. On the hill-side, where I had so 
often played in childhood, beneath the waving 
branches of a pine, was a mound, over which the 
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green grass was already growing. ‘That was her 
grave. Alas! alas! when I looked on that spot, 
how my heart sank within me! I kneeled on the 
I arose and looked 
around over the world. My enter- 
prise, for which I had left home, had failed, and my 


graye, and wept, and prayed. 
I was alone. 


counsellor, my only friend, lay buried beneath the 
grass that grew at my feet. Cutting a branch from 
the pine that shaded the spot, I strewed its delicate 
and evergreen tassels over the grave, trimmed a 
rude staff from the limb, and then, trusting to Prov- 
idence alone, wended my weary way to a new and 
distant part of the state, to seek a home and employ- 
ment among strangers. 

A mother’s love! how delicate, how refined, how 
strong, how enduring it is! How often have I seen 
the mother bend over the cradle of sleeping infancy, 


and place her ear ‘near its lips to catch its gentle 


breathings! How, when sickness comes on the 
child, will the mother watch sleepless over her loved 
How will 


the mother’s heart still cling to her wayward child 


one, till nature, exhausted, gives way! 


when disgrace, and contempt, and the retributions 
And how 


does she treasure up deep in her inmost affections 


of violated law have come upon him! 


the memory of the child whom premature death has 
taken away! There is a picture of maternal love 
drawn by one of the writers of the sacred history, on 
It is that of 


Rizpah, the daughter of Aiah, watching over the 


which I can never look and not weep. 


dead bodies of her sons, who, without charge or sus- 
picion of crime, were inhumanly murdered by the 
indisereet and inconsiderate permission of the king 
On the hill-side, where the mangled bodies 
of her children lay, she spread sackcloth on a rock, 
and sat down on it; and there she watched day and 
night, scaring away the birds by day and the beasts 
by night, “from the beginning of harvest until the 
water dropped on them out of heaven.’’ 


of Israel. 


Some few years ago, as I was cruising in one of 
the United States’ revenue cutters among the islands 
of the Penobscot, the pilot related to me the follow- 
ing story of maternal affection: 

*Here,’’ said he, ‘is the place where the British 
steamboat, Royal Tar, on her passage from East- 
port to Portland, took fire and was destroyed. Hap- 
pening to be in the neighborhood, in command of 
this cutter, and observing the condition of the boat, 
I came up to rescue, if possible, the crew and pas- 
sengers. ‘The wind was blowing a gale, and the sea 
was exceedingly rough. Finding it impossible, on 
account of the wind, waves, and flames, to approach 
the burning steamer with the cutter, we lanched our 
boat, and ran up at the only point where the flames 
wouldadmit. ‘There were on board a great many pas- 
sengers, and also acaravan of animals. The lions of 
the menagerie were roaring, and the elephant was 
raving furiously about the deck. Among the pas- 
sengers was a poor emigrant woman, with an infant 
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in her arms. As she was standing on deck, clasp- 
ing her child to her bosom, the elephant, maddened 
by the flames, struck, with his trunk, the head of 
the child. The blow severed from the body a large 
portion of the head, which fell into the sea. The 
poor mother spoke not a word, but clasped the mu- 
tilated body still closer to her bosom. One of the 
sailors rudely tore the dead child from her arms, 
thrust it into the sea, and placed her in the boat. 
She spoke not a word, and uttered not a cry, until 
she was placed on shore, in the care of one of the 
families residing on the island. ‘Then she demand- 
ed, in tones of startling earnestness, her child. ‘The 
family soon perceived that the poor childless mother 
had become a maniac; nor could they soothe her, 
until they had dressed up a pillow in the clothes of 
a child, and given it to her. This she placed in the 
cradle, and knelt and prayed over it, and sung to it 
her plaintive lullaby, and watched over it day and 
night, until nature was exhausted, and she died.” 
There is something holy, something imperishable 
in the memory of a mother. Man cannot forget 
her. He remembers her when he forgets every thing 
else. ‘The exile from home, dying among strangers, 
his last breath. 
Some months ago I was present at the death scene 


utters the name of mother with 


of a young man, a student at this place, from a 
neighboring state. He had long been absent from 
home, and in the ardent pursuit of knowledge 
seemed to forget that he had a home and friends. 
It was his last hour. His mind seemed wholly un- 
balanced and wandering, and he had been talking 
wildly on many incoherent subjects. At that mo- 
ment the lady of one of the teachers came in, and 
approached his bed. ‘Do you know that lady?’’ 
said the attendant physician. “ Itis,’’ said the dying 
youth, ‘my mother! it is my mother! She has come! 
she has come! and she is the most skillful physician 
in the world.” A moment after this he died, dream- 
ing, in his delirium, that the stranger standing by 
his side was his mother. 

A similar incident occurred, some years ago, in 
the last moments of a young friend of mine, who 
died, under circumstances of peculiar affliction, 
among strangers. She was the child of poor pa- 
rents in one of the eastern states. Exhibiting prom- 
ise of talents of a high order, she was received into a 
benevolent family, and gratuitously afforded an ac- 
complished education. Her amiable character, her 
genius, and her acquirements eminently qualifying 
her for teaching, she was appointed to the charge of 
a female seminary in one of the flourishing towns of 
the west. She left her adopted New England home, 
and proceeded directly to the place of her destina- 
tion. On her arrival, she had scarcely looked on 
the beautiful village that was to be her home, with 
its lovely prairie scenery, and noble river flowing 
by, before she fell sick and died. She had not seen 
her mother for many years, and seemed, with her 
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new friends, with whom she had been educated, to 
have forgotten her childhood’s home, and its familiar 
names and faces. Yet, as she was entering the spirit 
land, she exclaimed, ‘‘My mother! my mother!” 
and died with the words yet on her lips. 

Reader, is the spot where lie your departed friends 
dear to you? and do you love to go, at early morn, 


or evening twilight, when the world is quiet, and ; 


strew flowers, and shed tears over their grave? And 
is there any one, that you loved, the place of whose 
grave no one knows? Some years after the death 
of the friend, an epitome of whose history I have 
briefly given, I unexpectedly came to the west. 
After crossing the Alleghanies, passing down the 
Ohio, and meandering for many a day up the Wa- 
bash, I landed at the beautiful city of the prairie 
where she died. I could not pass the burial-ground, 
and not turn aside to look for her grave; but, alas! 
no one could tell me where it was. The place of 
graves was a beautiful spot, on a hill-side, on the 
banks of the Wabash, with the lovely rural city just 
appearing in the plain on the south, and the prairie 
stretching away on the east; but not a stone marked 
the grave of Maria. 

True, the dead may rest as quietly in a grave un- 
known and undistinguished, as in one marked by 
marble or granite; but yet I would that the spot 
where lie the loved ones lost from earth might be so 
marked that affection might distinguish it. And yet 
of the friends of my early days the resting place of 
few are known to me. One went to the city of the 
south—the city of death—the city whose atmosphere, 
at some seasons, is loaded with miasm so deleterious 
that the stranger may not hope to escape its deadly 
influence; and there he was buried among the pro- 
miscuous multitude of unhappy adventurers who 
annually fall in that fated city. Another went to 
sea, and no tidings of him ever came back. Others 
are scattered in the rural grave-yards of New Eng- 
land, and I might vainly attempt to find the place 
where they lie. But there dawns a morning on the 
night of death. On that morning, that glorious 
morning, friends separated by death will meet again, 
to spend an eternal day of joy and glory. 

And now, kind reader, good night. Next month 
we shall meet again. 


Vaal 


A SIMILE. 

Croup after cloud appears in the horizon, darkens 
our zenith, and passes away. Brightness succeeds 
it; but the evening, nevertheless, is rapidly ap- 
proaching. 

Thus do our trials and our crosses appear, and 
our dark clouds come over us, and vanish away— 
allowing, perhaps, a solitary sunbeam to shine 
upon the heart—but still our life is hurrying past, 
and the evening of our days coming rapidly to a 
close. 


























THE PHILOSOPHY OF SCRIPTURE. 
DREAMS. 

WE read, in the fortieth chapter of Genesis, that 
‘the butler of the king of Egypt and his baker had 
offended their lord, the king of Egypt;’’ and that 
** Pharaoh was wroth against two of his officers, the 
chief of the butlers, and against the chief of the 
bakers.’’ And we read further, that ‘‘he put them 
in ward,’’ as awaiting their punishment, or the de- 
cision concerning it; and that “they dreamed a 
dream’’—as was natural under circumstances of 
anxiety—*‘ both of them, each man his dream in one 
night.’’ Now in this prison was Joseph, the son of 
Jacob, who had “been stolen away out of the land 
of the Hebrews.’’ And “the captain of the guard 
had charged Joseph with these prisoners,’’ and thus 
they had become acquainted; ‘‘and Joseph came in 
unto them in the morning, and looked upon them, 
and, behold! they were sad;’’ and he asked them, 
‘* Wherefore look ye so sadly to-day?”’ ‘*And they 
said unto him, ‘We have had a dream, and there is 
no interpreter of it.’ And Joseph said, ‘Do not 
interpretations belong to God?’’ Now if the inter- 
pretation belongs to God, then is there meaning in 
the dream, and mercy is, perhaps, vouchsafed in this 
way; for it was easier for the condemned man to 
sustain the suddenness of his misfortune with this 
warning than it would have been without it. And 
the words, ‘ Do not interpretations belong to God?”’ 
though awful in themselves, yet afford a mitigation, 
as that the issue of this event will not be left to 
chance, or to the caprice of man, although it may 
so seem; and even the inevitableness of the thing is, 
as we are constituted, more tolerable to us thana 
state of anxious uncertainty; and this the prisoners 
would seem to intimate when they are so concerned 
to have their dreams interpreted. 

Joseph, who goes on, immediately after saying, 
‘‘Do not interpretations belong to God?’’ to add, 
‘Tell me them, I pray you,”’ and proceeds forth- 
with to give the exposition, does not certainly intend 
a profane arrogance by the act. It is asserted of 
him, in the preceding chapter, that the ‘Lord was 
with him, and that which he did the Lord made it 
to prosper.’”’ Therefore, we may suppose that, per- 
ceiving himself to be the deputed oracle of this 
intimation, he obeyed the behest of the Spirit, and 
without hesitation pronounced the words which, in 
their verification, constituted him a seer. 

Such again, we see, was his oflice in the interpre- 
tation of Pharaoh’s dream, in the following chapter. 
There also notice with what reverence he disclaims 
all power in himself to this effect. Pharaoh, apply- 
ing to him, says, “I have heard say of thee, that 
thou canst understand a dream to interpret it.’ 
Hear the answer: “It is not in me: God shall give 
Pharaoh an answer of peace.” 

And the chief butler told his dream; and it was 
all about the “vine’’ and its branches, and the 
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‘*clusters,’’ and the ‘‘ripe grapes,’’ and the “ wine- 
cup,”’ and the serving of the wine. This was the but- 
ler’s dream. In like manner, after the order of his oc- 
cupation, did the “‘baker’’ dream of “ baskets,’’ and 
of ‘‘baked meats,’’ for the table of Pharaoh, whom 
he had been accustomed to serve; for our dreams, 
though marking a matter distinct in itself, yet nat- 
urally take the semblance of our wonted occupa- 
tions and thoughts; and although there may be some 
fantastic and “irrelevant’’ circumstances introduced 
by the confused nature of our somnolency, yet 
these are but the sportive vagaries of the fancy, and 
not allowed to interfere with the mission of our 
dream. For instance, to have carried three baskets 
on the head would not have been convenient, nor 
probably usual; yet it was customary to carry one 
in this manner. 

*« And it came to pass, on the third day, that Pha- 
raoh restored the chief butler to his butlership again; 
but he hanged the chief baker.”’ 

No comment is afforded us as to the propriety of 
As a record of facts 
the narrative is consistent and complete, being a 
chronicle of king Pharaoh, and not of his servants. 
Yet the interest we feel in circumstances of moment 


these two opposite decisions. 


leads us to wish it had been judicially more full. 
No comment is afforded but that Which the mind of 
the reader supplies, namely, with how little regard do 
monarchs dispose of human life, especially amongst 
the humble! And in this case we are left to doubt 
whether opposite decision between the two—and 
there was no difference intimated in their offense— 
were the award of justice, or the mere arrogance of 
But “he hanged the chief baker.’’ 
How perilous is the favor of the great! 

To go back a little, when Joseph interpreted fa- 
vorably for the butler, though of a kindly nature, he 
still thought of himself; he says, ‘‘ But think thou on 
me when it shall be well with thee, and show kind- 


personal feeling. 


ness, I pray thee, unto me; and make mention of 
me unto Pharaoh, and bring me out of this house,”’ 
&c. And the chief butler was, as has been said, 
restored. ‘ Yet did not the chief butler remember 
Joseph, but forgat him.’’ 
principles of human character in all the ages of 


How unvaried are the 


time! 

Another argument may be adduced in favor of 
the divine mission of these dreams. We are told 
‘*they dreamed a dream, both of them, each man his 
dream, in the same night.’’ Now this is a coinci- 
dence too extraordinary to be thought merely fortu- 
itous. And, again, it would seem futile to have 
mentioned it without some bearing. May we not 
deem that it was intended to mark this conviction! 

Finally, though it were not profitable to go about 
dreaming dreams, and too saddening, for the busi- 
nesses of life, to spend the day in retracing the vis- 
ions of the night, yet this should not impair our 
reverence for “what is written’’—for what haply 
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may again be shown to some in extremity. Neither 
should we look after these things, but let them 
come—even then not deem ourselves sufficient for 
their interpretation; yet, like the prisoners of old, 
let us be earnest in seeking it. Consulting the 
record where these things are kept, we cannot look 
amiss. And if there remain no seers in our day, it 
may still be given us to say, ‘* Whom have we upon 
earth but Thee! thou hast the words of eternal life.”’ 
Thus haply shall our waking faith be strengthened 
and reformed by the visions of the night. 


M’CLINTICK. 


SARAH 8&8. 


BY REV. J. M. TRIMBLE. 


“Tn the midst of life we are in death.” 


Tuis sentiment was forcibly brought to my mind 
on learning that an amiable and religious young 
friend of mine had very recently died. When I 
parted with her in September, little did I think that, 
before December’s snows had fallen, Saran §. 
M’Curntick would be numbered with the dead. 
She had just completed her academic studies—just 
begun to think of enjoying life, when the footsteps 
of the destroyer were heard. Fortunately for my 
young friend, (and all who loved her,) she wisely 
sought and found “the heart’s richest treasure,” 
the religion of Jesus, in her fourteenth year. She 
joined the Methodist Episcopal Church, in which, 
aided by the godly admonitions and pious example 
of her parents, she lived, labored, and died. She 
was fond of the means of grace, and took pleasure 
in the duties assigned a Sabbath school teacher. 
When I think of all these things, I am ready to ask, 
why so soon taken from us? She had talents to be 
useful—a mind pretty well stored with useful infor- 
mation—a heart renewed by the grace of God. Yet, 
with all these ties to earth, God took her from 
us. Could we see the future as God sees it, no 
doubt we would submissively bow to the stroke, and 
adore the Most High for his goodness. He is too 
wise to err, too good wrongfully to afflict. My 
youthful reader, the ties that bind thee to earth may 
be suddenly severed. Are you reconciled to God? 
If not, haste thee to the Savior—delay not, lest you 
miss of heaven. 

I was told by those present where and when Sarah 
died, that she ‘‘died in the Lord.’? She was taken ill 
with scarlet fever, in a malignant form, November 20, 
1845. The next day, her pious parents were appre- 
hensive that death was lurking near. They con- 
versed freely and fully with their beloved child, and 
bade her cast her all on Jesus. . She had a struggle 
for the baptism from above, but it was short. God 
mercifully poured upon her the Holy Ghost, and 
filled her with his love. All fear fled: joy and peace 
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had their abode in her heart. She communed most 
sweetly with her relatives and friends, assuring them 
that 

“ Not a cloud did arise to darken her skies, 

Or hide for a moment the Lord from her eyes.” 
All who were in her room on the morning of her de- 
parture from earth, felt that God was eminently nigh, 
giving anew the demonstration of this couplet: 
“ Jesus can make a dying bed 
Feel soft as downy pillows are.” 

What a comfort to weeping friends, when reflecting 
about the absent one, to feel assured that her happi- 
ness is perfect in the Eden above! Should they visit 
the urn containing her ashes, they may console 
themselves with the blessed assurance Jesus has 
given that she shall live again: ‘I am the resurrec- 
tion and the life.’’ By this light we may 
‘“ See truth, love, and mercy in triumph descending, 

And nature all glowing in Eden’s first bloom : 

On the cold cheek of death smiles and roses are blending, 

And beauty immortal awakes from the tomb.” 

May all who read this, timely secure the pearl 
of great price, live happy in its possession, and in 
eternity share all the benefits of redemption through 
Jesus Christ! 








APPIN 


THE DEDICATION OF SAMUEL. 

‘THE sun was descending the western sky of Pal- 
His farewell beams fell with a rich and soft- 
ened lustre upon the lofty turrets of the Holy City, 
flooding the ‘‘earth’s one sanctuary ’’ with a bright, 
transparent vail of light and beauty. The song of 
the shepherds rose on the still evening air, and its gen- 


estine. 


tle cadences fell soothingly upon the listener’s ear. 
The fertile plains, relieved, here and there, by gentle 
undulations, were glowing with freshness and beauty. 
The fig tree was laden with its wealth of fruit; and 
the mountain sides were garlanded with the light 
green foliage of the vine, whose rich clusters now 
peeped from their leafy covering, and hung blush- 
ing from the stem. ‘There, too, was the olive, with 
its deep green foliage, and the pomegranate lifting 
its shrubby head, with its beautiful scarlet blossoms 
and refreshing fruit. And there, amid the vales, 
the broad boughs -of the sycamore caught the dews 
of heaven, while, upon the mountain tops, the cedar 
of Lebanon waved its evergreen arms, and bowed 
its stately head to the passing breeze. 

Such was the scene spread out before the pious 
Hannah, as she stood upon the mountain side, with 
her moistened eye fixed intently on him whom she 
was about to dedicate to Jehovah. The glories of 
the sunset, and the rich beauties of the surrounding 
scenery, were naught to her. Her heart was too 
full, and her mind too much absorbed with the con- 
templation of other subjects, to be attracted by their 
loveliness. Maternal pride gleamed from her dark 
eye, as, in imagination, she saw her boy treading 




















the courts of the Holy One. And her heart beat 
rapturously when she thought that an offering so 
bright and beautiful was hers to give to Israel’s God. 

And now she stands before Eli with her precious, 
her sacred gift. ‘‘'To the Lord have I lent him; as 
long as he liveth, he shall be lent to the Lord,’’ were 
her words. And the man of God, rising from his 
aged seat, and extending his trembling arms, took 
the bright-eyed boy from the mother’s embrace, and 
blessed him. 

But “that hour waned to its farewell moment,’’ 
when the most tender cords ‘that bind our race in 
gentleness together’? must be severed. She must 
leave him. The tall pillars that support the em- 
broidered roof of the tabernacle look cold and 
cheerless, and her child shrinks with terror from the 
white-robed and venerable priest. The current of 
maternal pride gives way to the willing stream of 
love and sorrow. She looks upon her boy, and 
thinks of the dreary home-road her feet must trace. 
Coming, it was enlivened by his smile. Now she 
must tread it alone. How can she retrace that path 
where, at every step, his little foot-prints will con- 
tinually remind her of her loss. And when she 
reclines at noon by the fountain, wearied with the 
heat of the day, no soft and gentle hand will be 
there to lave her brow with the pure drops, or pour 
the cooling water upon her weary feet; and no lips, 
impressing upon her cheek affection’s fondest caress, 
will greet her with the endearing title of mother, or 
soothe her disturbed spirit with the innocent out- 
breakings of infantile glee. 

And he! how will he live away from her fostering 
hand and watchful care? Will he not pine for that 
mother’s warm embrace? Who will lay him down 
in his little bed, and sing to him the gentle lays of 
childhood, till sleep rests on his closed eyelids? No 
one! no one! He is alone! Disturbed by feverish 
visions, he will unconsciously reach out his little 
arms to receive the wonted embrace, and with a cold 
shudder wake to find himself clasping the unfeeling 
marble pillars. No mother will be there to give 
back the tender pressure of that little hand, to 
smooth his pillow, or soothe him by the assurance 
that no danger is lurking near. In imagination 
she hears the silvery tones of his voice, in childish 
accents, calling her, and echo, as if in mockery, 
repeats, Mother, mother! And then she ‘sees him 
shrinking back in terror at his loneliness, to weep 
bitter tears at the remembrance that it was his 
own dear mother who had left him thus alone. 
Who, then, will dry these tears, and comfort him? 
None! none! 

With a groan of heart-felt anguish, the agonized 
mother awoke, as it were, from her painful musings, 
to find herself on the point of committing a heinous 
sin—even the withdrawal of her precious gift. Of- 
fering up a mental prayer to God for strength to 
bear this greatest trial, she hastened her preparations 
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for departure; ‘‘for,’’ she said, “1 may not tarry, 
lest I covet that which is not now my own, and the 
curse of God rest upon me and mine, rather than a 
Having vowed a vow to the Lord, shall I 
fail to pay it? Then were I unworthy to be called 
a mother in Israel. Better that my name should be 
blotted out from the records of my people and my 
kindred, than that I should commit this great sin.”’ 
Reproaching herself for her want of confidence in 
God in committing her precious offering to his care, 


blessing. 


with tears she exclaims, 


“What have I said, my child! will He not hear thee, 
Who the young ravens heareth from their nest ? 
Shall he not guard ily rest, 
And in the hush of holy midnight hear thee, 
Breathe o’er thy soul, and fill its dreams with joy ? 
Thou shalt sleep soft, my boy ?” 

‘*To the kind care of Israel’s God I will confide 
thee, my heart’s most precious treasure. Beneath 
his wings thou wilt be safe.”” Then folding her 
gentle boy in one long, last embrace, she turns to 
leave the sanctuary, committing her cherished one 
to strangers. 
ful eye, and faltering voice, she utters the parting 
farewell: 


But ere she quits the spot, with tear- 


““T give thee to thy God—the God that gave thee, 
A well spring of deep gladness to my heart! 
And, precious as thou art, 
And pure as dew of Hermon, he shall have thee, 
My own, my beautiful, my undefiled ! 
And thou shalt be his child. 


Therefore, farewell! I go, my soul may fail me, 

As the hart panteth for the water brooks, 
Yearning for thy sweet looks. 

But thou, my first-born, droop not, nor bewail me: 

Thou in the shadow of the rock shalt dwell— 
The rock of strength. Farewell!” 


Lizzie. 


UNWATCHFULNESS. 


BY MISS COOPER. 


Wiru Peter’s firmness I defied 
The powers of earth or hell, 

To drag me from my Savior’s side, 

Or cause my feet to turn aside 
From paths I loved so well. 


I felt my confidence in God 
Was lively, firm, and strong; 

I smiled at pain, nor feared the rod: 

No stream appeared too deep or broad: 
My lips were filled with song. 


I thought my foes all vanquished now, 
And laid my weapons by; 

Not long I trod the mountain’s brow: 

The foot of pride soon brought me low 
In guilt and misery. 


CRUELTY TO BRUTES. 
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CRUELTY TO BRUTES. 


EXTRACT FROM A JOURNAL, ETC. 


3; Tue Ass. He was a beautifully formed creature, 
of a light silver gray, and marked on the back, as 
usual, with a well-defined black cross. His skin 
was smooth and glossy, his head erect, and his eye, 
though mild, peculiarly penetrating and intelligent. 
He was evidently a pet, and, as evidently, seemed to 
know it. He approached the window of the little 
inn where we sat, with an expression at once gentle, 
conciliatory, and confiding, and solicited, with all 
the eloquence he was master of, a better acquain- 
tance with the travelers. On our part, we were not 
tardy to entertain the visitor with courtesy; so, step- 
ping to the door, I handed him a share of our bis- 
cuits. This, as gentlemen of his character are 
usually in favor of practical benevolence, at once 
confirmed his trust in our friendship; and entering 
the door with a look that plainly said, “I thank you 
heartily for my welcome,’’ he held his head to be 

> patted, and then projected his mouth for more bis- 

; cuits. Ina moment we were as well acquainted as 
if we had known each other for years. 

But a scene of a different character was at hand. 
Whilst with a pensive air, as if meditating on the 

} fleeting joys of life, he took his way toward the lake, 
a stout Highlander attracted, probably, by the beauty 
of the animal, but differently actuated by it, laid 
roughly hold of poor Jack’s ears, and endeavored to 
spring upon his back. The ass struggled to get 

away; but the hardy mountaineer had otherwise 

resolved, and the conflict thickened. The ass had 

’ the worst of it. Just, however, as our sympathies 

were raised to the highest pitch, by the apparent mor- 

| tification the poor animal experienced from his tor- 
mentor—by a sudden and unexpected start, (which I 

; presume was an exhibition of the “Highland fling,’’) 

} he threw his assailant to the distance of some yards; 

and, while the merry laugh at the practical joke, 

rang from the assembled boatmen on the landing, 

; kicking up his heels in triumph, he scampered to the 
adjacent mountain in ecstasy. 

As, with a feeling of unfeigned satisfaction at the 
result of the contest, I closed the window, I was led, 
involuntarily, into the discussion of the point of the 
probable future existence of the lower animals. 

If, independently of the argument founded upon 
the evident traces of reason in the brute creation, 
particularly in the dog and the elephant; if, from 
the fact, said I, that no particle of matter is annihi- 
lated, but only variously modified, and that the 
earth itself shall merely “be changed,”’ it be inferred 
that the soul is immortal; if, too, the indestructi- 
bility of the thinking principle, (call it what we 
may,) be assumed from its immateriality; if dreams 
be received as evidence of the separate existence of 

} mind; if “self-preservation,’’ or an innate desire to 
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preserve ourselves from destruction; if the suffering 
at death, when, as it has been remarked, any benefit 
to be derived from it to human character, (at least so 
far as the sufferer is concerned, ) cannot, in this world, 
be reasonably expected; and if disease and pain to 
created beings, no doubt permitted with the gracious 
design of promoting the advantage or happiness of 
those beings, either here or hereafter, be available 
arguments in favor of our existehce after death, 
they will apply with equal force to all the inferior 
animals as to ourselves. Besides, the inequality of 
the advantages of this life, as it goes to prove the 
certainty of future retribution, is an argument still 
more applicable to brutes than to man; because, 
not being morally accountable, they cannot suffer in 
consequence of the violation of any moral law. 
Yet, of two of those animals, one shall be in a state 
of enjoyment, according to its nature and capacities, 
while another shall be the victim of a spinal, or 
other excruciating disease, that renders it a mercy 
to deprive it of life; one shall be fed, caressed, and 
comfortably lodged, while another shall be exposed 
to cold, thirst, and hunger—to distempers from 
starvation, neglect, and parsimony; or, perhaps, 
even to the cruel and wicked sport of children. In 
fine, one shall almost excite our envy; the other 
our tenderest compassion; and he who will reflect 
on the usefulness, the endurance under fatigue and 
privation, yet, on the often inflicted and poignant 
sufferings of the poor ass, will perceive enough, all 
the world over, to produce the latter emotion. 

Observe even that cat, which, although hungry, 
carries a morsel of meat to her kitten; and, with 
the flavor fresh upon her tongue, turns the piece 
over and over to induce the little one to partake of 
it, and will not swallow an atom of it herself, until 
her every effort has failed. This, they say, is 
instinct; but in “those that say so, it would be 
accounted an evidence, not merely of affection, but 
of that greatest attribute of a rational creature, 
SELF-DENIAL! 

It may be said that I have a sympathy for 
brutes. Be it so. I would value the friendship 
of a bear, and think the man who would return it 
with ingratitude, fit for any treason or treachery 
onearth. I love the whole of Heaven’s unoffend- 
ing, faithful creatures, and in all their sufferings my 
bosom bleeds for them. Even for inanimate objects, 
the heart will form an attachment that suffers vio- 
lence from the thought of separation. And happy 
in this, at least, are the brutes, that they suffer not 
from apprehension; that they anticipate not the 
trials and separations of the future. 

Pursuing the subject a little further, I drew, in 
my mind, the picture of a noble Newfoundland dog. 
Self-sacrificing generosity was written in every lin- 
eament of his joyous face. ‘T'wice he had extricated 
his master’s son from the pond, and once he had 
saved the gardener’s boy from a ferocious Pyrenean 
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wolf. His faithfulness and attachment to his mas- 
ter’s house and family knew no bounds. But alas 
for the sequel! At nights he was placed in an out- 
house, which being set on fire by the carelessness of 
the servants, during the absence of the family, the 
poor dog met a miserable fate. I saw him writhe 
inagony. * * * * And is it probable, thought 
I, that a being we believe to be sinless, shall be 
subject to pain and to torture, and yet, that its ex- 
istence shall terminate with the last pang it is capa- 
ble of enduring! 

Another dog, of the famous St. Bernard breed, 
passed before my view. If benevolence, meekness, 
firmness, and fidelity, were not expressed in his coun- 
tenance and bearing, I know not where to look for 
them. There he bounded over the glacier with the 
nourishment intended to revive the traveler over- 
whelmed in the snow. My heart bounded along 
with him! Now he solicits that way-worn creature 
to place his little boy upon his back, and to follow 
to the monastery of the great St. Bernard. 

That child was an only one, and penury only, had 
compelled his mother to consent to his accompany- 
ing his father in search of a more propitious place of 
residence. They were now on their return. How, 
month after month, and year after year, that moth- 
er’s anxious eye would have scanned in vain the 
mountain path, in hopes of meeting their much 
loved forms, had they perished in that snow-drift. 
But they are saved; and make sixteen human beings 
that the indefatigable Carlo has rescued from destruc- 
tion on the mountain. 

I continued to draw my picture. I saw, on an- 
other occasion, a bandit, who meditated an attack 
upon the monastery, lurking behind a projecting 
crag. He fired, and wounded, though not mortally, 
this faithful guardian of its walls, as he flew on his 
wonted mission of mercy. Carlo groaned and fell 
over the precipice. And there he lies, unable to 
save himself, who had saved so many; and, most of 
all, distressed that he cannot run his errand. He 
eats up the store that he was bearing to the sufferers 
on the mountain; and then, as he licks the snow 
around him, slowly starves. His hardy frame and 
mountain habits enable him to resist the cold. He 
lingers in misery, and whines for the friendly hand 
that used so oft to feed him after his journeys, and 
caress him for his dutiful exertions. But no friendly 
hand is near. I see him—but no, it is impossible to 
witness the catastrophe. * * * O, mercy! is 
there no recompense, or, if the word be preferable, 
is there no solace for such beings but annihilation? 

See stretched upon that scorched and sandy com- 
mon, one of the finest animals in existence. Bold- 
ness and magnanimity were stamped upon his brow, 
indomitable resolution flashed from his eye, intrepid- 
ity and the glory of achievement issued from his 
nostrils, and the light of romantic adventure and 
chivalrous daring played upon his neck, and gave 
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spirit and beauty to his every motion. He was once 
the favorite steed of some wealthy citizen. Often 
had he borne his master in search of health, and had 
drawn his family on parties of pleasure. But years 
crept over him: he had no longer the noble bearing of 
his youth: no longer was his mane thrown proudly 
to the breeze. His former services were forgotten, 
and from the auction mart he was transferred to the 
stone quarry. Here he dragged out a miserable ex- 
istence; and though he had earned much for his 


> was, ultimate- 


employers, his ‘* business capacjty 
ly, weighed against his board; and as it appeared 
that the balance of dollars and cents was turning 
unfavorably to him, he was found guilty, and 
sentenced to the inhospitable common. Alas! too 
common, as well as too inhospitable a lot was that 
sentence. : 

Was there no friendly bullet, no deadly drug, no 
lancet to shorten the pangs of that noble creature? 
No! lingering torture was the punishment inflicted 
upon him for his life of usefulness and labor. For 
one or two of the autumn months, a few scattered 
blades of grass, nourished by the dews of night, 
sustained his feeble frame. But no water touched 
his lips, except what, for a few minutes, after an 
occasional thunder shower, flowed through the bro- 
ken gullies of the plain. In two months—although 
into that two months whole ages of suffering, in- 
tense, were crowded—in two months, those dewy 
blades of grass had ceased to spring from the char- 
itable breast of our common mother, Earth; and 
there, if you can bear to look upon it, he lies, with- 
out shade, in the daily sun, without shelter from the 
nightly frost, without a morsel of food, without a 
drop of water—a very Dives in his earthly place of 
torture. Can you look upon that picture? Itisa 
true one! QO, wicked as it is to oppress, and cruelly 
to torment and tyrannize over an unoffending fellow- 
creature, who, at least, can make his wrongs known 
to the world, thrice wicked is the treacherous and 
cowardly act of cruelty, that consigns to unmitiga- 
ted pain the dependent being that was entitled to 
look up to us for gratitude, for kindness, and for 
protection; or, in the worst event, for an easy death. 
Truly ‘‘a righteous man regardeth the life of his 
beast: but the tender mercies of the wicked are 
cruel.”’ 

The foregoing atrocity (the exposure of horses) 
arises from the exclusion of every idea but that of 
gain, which takes place in a sordid and ignorant 
mind. But other cruelties there are, which, incred- 
ible as it may seem, are loved for their own sakes 
only. We have had books written on the “ Pleas- 
ures of Hope,’”’ the ‘Pleasures of Memory,” the 
‘Pleasures of Imagination,’? &c. Then is it not 
strange that one should never have been written 
on so popular a theme as the pleasures of cruelty? 
Let us, for a moment, contemplate the beauties that 
such a work might contain. And first, what a feast 


; 
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would the description of a cock-fight be to a sensi- 
tive heart! Suppose you see those two noble birds 
purposely placed in such a position as will necessa- 
rily excite their anger with each other. Each thinks 
the other is ‘‘crowing over him.’’ In the success 
of this deception there is a great intellectual gratifi- 
cation. It is delightful! Then they spring at each 
other, and peck, and tear, till the blood gushes from 
various wounds; while, at the same time, (enchant- 
ing spectacle!) their eyes are possibly torn from their 
sockets. At last they drive their bills, or spurs, (the 
latter artificial, to be the more refinedly cruel,) into 
each other’s brains; and after struggling for a time 
in painful convulsions, they finally get rest, in death, 
from their torturing owners. What a pity their suf- 
ferings cannot be indefinitely prolonged for the ben- 
efit of those that take pleasure in them! 

Then a bull, or a bear-baiting; a turpentined cat 
on fire, and in terror and excruciating agony—how 
exquisite! or a dog-fight—aye, there’s a pleasure for 
a civilized age. Treacherously deceived, by the hypo- 
crite man, into the belief that each is the enemy of the 
other, two dogs of equal size, strength, and courage, 
are infuriated to seize each other by the throat. 
Should one of them prematurely finish his sufferings, 
by getting strangled at the beginning of the fight, it 
is but half a pleasure to their amiable masters, at 
whose behest those devoted creatures are ready 
to die. The full and cruel pleasure is to watch 
their strength giving way by degrees; while they 
tug and tear the flesh off each other’s bones, and 
die by slow, inquisitorial degrees of torment, as the 
crowd, hissing like serpents, and yelling with fiend- 
ish delight, are endeavoring to urge the poor beings 
to continue an amusement fit only for demons. 
How nearly does the spirit elicited and manifested in 
these relaxations, resemble the spirit that is breathed 
in the Divine announcement, * Blessed are the mer- 
ciful, for they shall obtain mercy?”’ 

But to conclude. If the lower animals really 
experience so great an inequality in their condition 
in this life; if, too, an innocent and faithful brute is 
liable to be recompensed with pain, with misery, and 
with death; and that we do not conceive for him 
another state of existence, where the Creator who 
careth for the “raven”? and the ‘sparrow,’’ and 
‘‘provideth ’’ for the smallest of his creatures, shall 
requite him for his sufferings, how can we suppose 
that equal justice is done to animated nature? 

MORAL REFLECTION. 

Could we, moreover, have a greater inducement 
(as is naturally suggested by the subject) to avoid 
cruelty to other animals, than to feel that it is not 
only attended with a certain deterioration of charac- 
ter to ourselves, unqualifying us for heaven, but that 
in every sentient being, unnecessarily pained by us, 
though silent he may be under our treatment here, 
we may meet an accusing spirit in a retributive 
state of existence hereafter? W.N. 
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THE STUDY OF THE BIBLE. 


BY PROFESSOR MERRICK. 

Ir is a little surprising, that among the various 
definitions which have been given of man, he has 
never been described as the book-making animal; for 
surely the cacvethes scribendi is a peculiar and stri- 
king trait in his character. Well said one of ancient 
times, ‘Of making many books there is no end,” 
especially if, by prophetic ken, he had his eye upon 
the present book-making age. Books, books, books— 
they fall around us like the leaves of autumn—books 
theological and books philosophical—books historical 
and books biographical—books: of travel and books 
of fiction—books in postry and books in prose— 


books to suit all tastes, “from grave to gay, from 


lively to severe.”’ Of these some are good, some in- 
different; and as in a multitude of words there usu- 
ally wanteth not sin, so here; for many of the books 
in circulation are decidedly bad; and were the world 
rid of all such, society would be relieved of one of 
the most powerfully corrupting influences to which 
it is exposed; and it were, perhaps, matter of rejoic- 
ing, were all of the second class consigned to the 
‘tomb of the Capulets,”’ 

“ Ever there, amid oblivious shades, to dwell ;” F 
for. though indifferent in themselves, they serve to 
kill time, and load the mind with useless lumber. 
If of good books there cannot be too many to meet 
the varied wants of all, an individual may read too 
many even of these. A few thoroughly read is 
much better than a great number passed over cur- 
sorily. Superficial readers are generally superficial 
thinkers. 

Certain it is, no one can read every book that comes 
to hand. A proper selection, therefore, is a matter 
of greatimportance. Itis not my purpose, however, 
on this occasion, to attempt to furnish you, fair read- 
er, a general index prohibitory or recommendatory, 
but to call your attention to one book, the frequent 
reading, nay, the constant study of which I would 
most earnestly recommend. In its own language— 
for I refer to the Bible, the book of God—I would 
say, impressively, to each one of you, “ Search the 
Scriptures.”” Whatever other books you may, or 
may not read, be sure you read th> Bible. In it 
you will find more essential to your present and fu- 
ture felicity than in all other books together. Well 
has it been denominated, by way of eminence, the 
Bible, or the Book; for truly it is the chief among 
ten thousand—the one altogether excellent. To 
some of its excellences I propose now calling your 
attention for a short time, in the hope of increasing, 
in some degree, your esteem and reverence for its 
sacred pages, and of securing its more constait and 
careful perusal. 

I. The philosophy of the Bible. True philosophy is 
the noblest of sciences. It has, not improperly, 
Vou. VI.—7 





been denominated the scientia scientiarum—the sci- 
ence of sciences—as it embraces the great fundamen- 
tal principles upon which all science is built. ‘True, 
much which is called philosophy is little else than 
‘*sublime nonsense ’’—the wild vagaries of visionary 
theorists—of men so vain and presumptuous as to 
attempt to reveal the arcana of nature—the things 
which God has glorified himself in concealing. 
There are facts which indicate the existence of prin- 
ciples which man cannot, at least in his present state, 
comprehend; and the field of facts upon which he is 
permitted to make observations is manifestly lim- 
ited. God has set boundaries to human knowledge. 
At some point in his investigations man will always 
find written, ‘Thus far shalt thou go, and no far- 
ther: here must thy proud efforts cease.’”’ The hum- 
ble inquirer after truth will stop here to apply what 
. he has acquired, or to pursue his investigations in 
another direction; while the ambitious visionary will 
rejoice in having reached the field of uncertainty, 
where his exuberant fancy may revel unchecked by 
stubborn facts. Here he can speculate to his heart’s 
content without fear of refutation, as his specula- 
tions are upon matters of which none have certain 
knowledge. His theory may have to give place to 
another more ingenious, but no less false; while that 
may be succeeded by one more ingenious still, but 
as fallacious as either. All such philosophy is vain, 
and worse than vain; for while it professes to guide, 
it serves but to bewilder. Still, there is a true phi- 
losophy—a philosophy which instructs and ennobles 
human nature, and qualifies it for its high destiny of 
duty and enjoyment. Such a philosophy the Bible 
teaches, and more successfully than any other book. 

The three great themes of philosophical investiga- 
tion are, man, nature, and God. On each of these 
the Bible makes known facts and principles which 
man, unaided, never could have discovered. A few 
general remarks only can be made upon three sév- 
eral points. 

1. Man. What am I? whence came I? whither 
am I going? These are questions of deep interest, 
and have occupied the attention of the intelligent in 
all ages. But how have they been answered by 
those unenlightened by revelation? As to his na- 
ture, according to one class of philosophers, man is 
a mere mass of organized matter; according to an- 
other, a pure spirit; while some allow him no soul, 
> others assign him to; some make him equal to the 
Deity, others a part of the Deity himself. He ex- 
ists, according to some, of necessity; according to 
others, he does not exist at all—he only thinks so. 
Whether human nature has always been essentially 
the same, who of them have been able to tell? Some 
talk of a golden age, and of the degeneration of the 
race; but none speak with the certainty of knowl- 
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; edge. Respecting the origin of man, some teach 


that he is an emanation from the Deity, others from 
some lower orders of intelligences, and others from 
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a subtil fluid; while some will have it that he vege- 
tated from the earth. The celebrated French natu- 
ralist, starting him into being as a polypus, runs him 


through the ascending scale, until he passes from 


ape to man! 

As to man’s destiny, most of the ancient philoso- 
phers taught that the soul at death is resolved back 
Some sent it to inhabit the 
bodies of beasts; others supposed it to be annihila- 
ted. Few, if any, conceived the idea of its true im- 


into its original state. 


mortality. As to the body, none appear to have 


dreamed of its resurrection. According to modern 
infidel philosophy, the solution of the great question 
of man’s destiny is expressed in the celebrated apo- 
thegm, ‘Death an eternal sleep.’’ Thus have men 
erred, ‘‘not knowing the Scriptures, nor the power 
of God.” ; 

The Bible reveals man to himself: ‘*The Lord 
God formed man of the dust of the ground, and 
breathed into his nostriis the breath of life, and man 
became a living soul.’’ “In the image of God cre- 
ated he him;’’ but ‘‘by one man sin entered into the 
world, and death by sin.’? But though man dies, he 
shall live again; and, in a state of retribution, ‘they 
that have done good shall come forth to the resurrec- 
tion of life, and they that have done evil to the resur- 
rection of damnation;’’ “for we shall all appear before 
the judgment seat of Christ,’’ to receive according 
to the deeds done in the body—the wicked going 
‘‘into everlasting punishment, but the righteous into 
life eternal.”? In these few words the Bible teaches 
us more concerning the nature, origin, and destiny 
of man, than can be found in the writinys of all the 
sages of ancient and medern times, except as they 
have drawn their information from this divine source. 

2. Nature. No less are we indebted to the Bible 
for a correct knowledge of the external world, or na- 
ture. Some philosophers, lost in the mazes of their 
own speculations, have denied its actual existence. 


«* All science,”’ 


according to the Vidanta system of 
Hindu philosophy, “is comprised in the formula: 
Brahma alone exists—all else is an illusion.’’ “If 
any thing has been made,’’ says one of the Grecian 
philosophers, ‘it has been made out of that which 
Out of that 


which was not, impossible; for out of nothing, noth- 


was, or out of that which was not. 
ing can come. Out of that which was, impossible 
still; for since it already was, it could not have been 
made. Hence, he concludes that nothing has been 
produced, and resolves the universe into one sole 
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being, infinite and immutable. Gorgias wrote a 
book entitled, *‘Of that which is not, or of nature.’’ 
According to Berkeley, the celebrated English ideal- 
ist, ‘the material world is only phenomenal—there 
exists nothing but spirits.’’ Others have denied the 
existence of spirits, and declared every thing mate- 
rial. 

In most of the older systems of philosophy which 
acknowledge the actual existence of external nature, 
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the doctrine of emanation is substituted for that of 
creation. ‘This doctrine assumes an almost endless 
variety of forms, some exceedingly ingenious, but 
altogether fanciful. ‘The most simple is that of the 
Chinese philosopher, Lao-'T'seu: ‘‘'T'ao produced one, 
one produced two, two produced four, and thus, by 
spontaneous multiplication, the production of all 
things followed.’’ Others assert the eternity of mat- 
ter. ‘This doctrine prevailed, especially, among the 
The ground of its belief ap- 
pears to have been a supposed impossibility that any 
thing could be created out of nothing. Plato, how- 
ever, finds a necessity for the eternity of matter in 
its being so diametrically opposed, in its properties, 
to God. It could not, he declares, be derived from 
him, and must, therefore, be self-existent. 


Greeks and Romans. 


But matter existing, by what means was it made 


to assume its present form? Plato introduces an 


, intermediate principle between God and matter, 


which he denominates the ‘soul of the world.’ 
This soul of the world, dividing itself into different 
souls, forms the gods, demons, and men, so far as 
they are intelligent beings. ‘In the physical part 
of his cosmology, Plato holds two principles of the 
material universe—the terrestrial element, without 
which nothing is solid—the igneous element, with- 
out which there is no light. The one is the princi- 
ple of the tangibility of the world, the other of its 
visibility. But, as these two elements have no anal- 
ogy, God, in order to unite them, has produced two 
intermediate elements, air and water, which, on the 
one hand, are analogous to each other by their com- 
mon property of fluidity, and, on the other hand, 
are analogous to the two extremes, air to fire, water 
to earth. The psychology and physiology of the 
universe form, at the bottom, but two branches of 
a science which is one in its object, since,’’? accord- 
ing to this prince of Grecian philosophers, ‘the uni- 
verse is nothing but one immense animal!’ For 
this last idea, Plato may have taken a hint from a 
sage opinion of Aristophanes, who taught that ‘there 
was no earth, nor air, nor heaven, until obscure 
night, by the power of the wind upon wide Ere- 
bus, brought forth an egg.’? Democrites puts the 
indestructible atoms, which are the principles of 
all things, into motion in right lines in the infinite 
void, and the material world rises in primeval beauty. 
Epicurus, by giving these atoms an oblique motion, 
furnishes this material structure with spirits. 

If any wish to know how much wiser modern 
philosophers have become in the science of world- 
making, let them look into the works of La Place 
and Lamarck, both reckoned among the profoundest 
of philosophers. The former they will find con- 
structing systems of worlds out of ‘‘ masses of neb- 
ulous matter, so diffuse that its existence can with 
difficulty be conceived, but which, by some inherent 
power, or unknown law, works itself up into all that 
is grand and beautiful in nature! The latter they 
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will find as sagely employed in producing animals 
and vegetables, almost as per receipt, by the action of 
caloric and electricity on “ minute gelatinous bodies, 
very supple and delicate,” and passing them along 
from one species to another, from the lowest to the 
highest.in the scale of being! 

But turning from these foolish vagaries, let us open 
the Bible. ‘* In the beginning God created the heavens 
and the earth.’’ Here is truth, simple, sublime. God 
speaks, and it is done; he commands, and it stands 
fast. Here, the great problem which has puzzled 
the wisest of all ages, is solved by a word, and the 
man of science here finds solid ground on which he 
niay stand to make his observations, and commence 
his theory of the universe. Would he now learn 
the principle or power by which the world is sus- 
tained and governed? Let him turn again to his 
Bible, and he will find that He who created, “up- 
holds all things by the word of his power,’’ and that 
he doeth his pleasure in heaven and in earth—that 
his will is nature’s law. 

The Bible confines not its teachings to the physical 
world. It draws aside the vail, and permits us to 
gaze upon the angelic host, who minister before the 
eternal throne. It tells us of spirits who keep not 
their first estate—foes of God and man—* reserved 
in everlasting chains, under darkness, unto the judg- 
ment of the great day.”’ It assures us that these 
spirits are permitted to exert an influence upon our 
race—the former ministering to our good, the latter 
seeking to destroy—a point in philosophy, though 
by many despised, of great interest and deep impor- 
tance. 

3. God. Nor has the world, by its wisdom, known 
God. Becoming vain in their imaginations, the minds 
of men have been darkened, so that, except as they 
have been enlightened by revelation, the true God 
has been, essentially, to them a God unknown. The 
ancient Hindus represent God as a luminous shadow, 
the Persians as time illimitable, the Chinese as a sub- 
lime support, and the Egyptians as the primitive 
obscurity. Among the Greeks and Romans almost 
every form of error respecting the Divine nature 
may be found in their different schools—Atheism, 
Dualism, Polytheism, and Pantheism. 

Modern philosophers, who have attempted to ‘find 
out the Almighty’’ without the aid of the Bible, 
have erred little less than their ancient brethren. 
The theories of most of the German philosophers, 
who, though professedly Christian, are, really, infi- 
del, are decidedly Pantheistic. Many of the savans 
of France belong to the class spoken of in Scrip- 
ture, who say “there is no God.”” Without tracing 
out these forms of error, we turn again to the Bible. 
Here God is revealed to us in his true character—as 
a spirit, one, eternal, unchangeable—infinite in wis- 
dom and power—immaculately holy, inflexibly just, 


and of unbounded goodness—the creator, preserver, 
and governor of all things—self-existent and self- 
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controlled—infinite in all his attributes, and perfect 
in all his ways. How refreshing to the mind, con- 
fused and disgusted with human descriptions of the 
Deity, to contemplate with reverential awe and 
adoring love, “the King immortal, invisible—the 
only wise God”’ of the Bible! 

Thus the Bible, as a book of philosophy, stands 
unrivaled. It lays the foundation and draws the 
outlines of the only true system of the universe. 
All other systems are, in a greater or less degree, 
erroneous. ‘They may appear consistent with facts 
when proposed, but subsequent investigations reveal 
their errors. The Bible system alone remains un- 
changed, and in harmony with the developments of 
science; and he who would have his philosophy stand 
the test of future discoveries, must see that it har- 
monize with the philosophy of the Bible. 

Here I drop my pen with the intention of resum- 
ing it on the same subject. 


eee 


THE WAR SPIRIT. 

Ir is related by the biographer of Rob Roy, that 
when that fearless chieftain was about to die, he 
was visited by a long-standing and deadly enemy. 
The indomitable clansman refused not to see him; 
*‘but,”’ said he, ‘‘let him not triumph over his pros- 
trate foe. Raise me from the bed, clothe me in my 
warlike plaid; and, in my chair, with my broad- 
sword by my side, and prepared for battle, let him 
once more behold me.’’ His attendants did as they 
were desired, and the interview took place. 

Now, there is one case in which all men should 
follow this example. When our inveterate enemy, 
Death, approaches, he should not find us spiritu- 
ally prostrate, and unprepared to meet him;: but, 
armed with “the sword of the Spirit,’ and shielded 
with ‘the breastplate of righteousness,’ he ought 
to find that time has allowed him not to triumph 
over us. N. 
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THE PASSING MOMENT. 
Sray, “passing moment,’’ can we know 
The history of thy stay below? 
The ‘‘prince”’ has claim’d thee: dost thou bear 
A record that he need not fear? 
The “ beggar,’’ shivering at his door, 
Has claimed thee, too, though his no more. 
The ‘‘ great’’ have claimed thee: have they given 
Thee treasures they will find in heaven? 
Thou’rt but a moment, yet we know 
Thou hast the marks of human woe— 
The mother’s tear, the widow’s sigh, 
The sufferer’s prayer, the orphan’s cry. 
Lent to earth’s millions, nor could they 
Detain thee for a single day. 
No, speeding onward to the sea, 
Thou’rt lost in vast eternity. 
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BY REY. W. C. HOYT. 
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Two hundred and fifty years ago, Shakspeare 
left Stratford-upon-Avon for the metropolis of his 
country. The times of the great poet constitute an 
important era in the history of the world. Mind, 
long bound down by political and Papistical sur- 
veillance, began to emerge from its unnatural and 
oppressive thraldom., ‘The light of the Reformation 
was rapidly dispelling the fog and mist of error and 
superstition. Thought became more free and inde- 
pendent; intellect expanded. The mass, regarded 
heretofore as little else than goods and chattels, both 
by the lords of state and Church, asserted their 
rights, and claimed their heaven-born privileges. 
The discoveries of the Genoese awakened a spirit 
of inquiry; and, besides opening new channels to 
wealth and enterprise, furnished the philosopher 
with fresh matter for speculation, and presented to 
the eyes of the Christian world a multitude of Pagan 
nations, that needed to be converted to the true 
God. Master spirits in the various departments of 
science, literature, religion, ana politics, were just 
coming upon the stage. All presaged the mighty 
movements, moral and intellectual, which the his- 
tory of the world has since disclosed. The galaxy 
of names, which adorn the page of history, during 


the sixteenth century and the former part of the seven- 
teenth, is bright and luminous beyond that of any for- 
mer period. No age before it had been so fertile in 
the production of able and learned authors. Maugre 
the transcendentalism of the present age, “ there were 


giants in those days,’’ whether relatively or abso- 


lutely considered; and one among them was the 
‘poet of nature.”’ 

WituiaM SHaksreare is said to have been born 
on the 23d of April, A. D. 1564. He was sent to 
the free school by his father, until straitened cir- 
cumstances required his assistance in the support of 
the family. What the attainments of Shakspeare 
were when he left the school of Stratford, we are not 
informed. Johnson says, ‘‘ He had small Latin and 
less Greek.’’* But according to the usual course of 
instruction in former days, he must have had consid- 
erable Latin to have had any Greek. Like most 
self-taught and self-made men, possessed of great 
natural abilities, and acquired celebrity, he has been 
represented as exceedingly illiterate, enjoying few or 
no advantages of education. However this may be, 
he had access to the great volume of nature; and his 
works show that he was capable both to read and 
draw instruction from it. Perhaps Symmons, in his 
life of the poet, has not judged wide of the mark. 
‘‘ Beyond controversy he was not a seholar, but he 
had not profited so little by the hours which he had 
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passed in school, as not to be able to understand the 
more easy Roman authors without the assistance of 
translation. If he himself had been asked on the 
subject, he might have parodied his own Falstaff: 
‘Indeed, Iam not a Scaliger or Budeus, but yet no 
blockhead, friend.’ I believe, also, that he was not 
wholly unacquainted with the popular languages of 
France and Italy.” 

Before Shakspeare had completed his eighteenth 
year he married, and, perhaps some six years after 
that, fled to London. His immediate resort in the 
capital was the stage. And, after a successful 
career of about a quarter of a century, he retired 
from public life in A. D. 1612 or °13. Differently 
circumstanced from most poets, his income, though 
not great, was competent. And in New Place, in 
his native town, he seems to have spent his last 
years in the enjoyment of tranquility, and the 
respect and esteem of his friends. 

On the 23d of April, A. D. 1616, Shakspeare 
died, aged fifty-two years: as yet in the prime of 
life, and in the vigor and judgment of manhood. 
On the second day following, his remains were 
interred in the chancel of the Church of Stratford, 
there to await the “‘resurrection of the just and of 
the unjust.”’ 

Concerning the morals of Shakspeare, we have 
not much, definitely stated. That they were excep- 
tionable there can be no doubt. The stage has 
never been favorable to virtue. Theatrical repre- 
sentations promote vice only. For, whatever lessons 
of morality may be taught, their moral influence is 
more than neutralized by the bad associations and 
dissolute habits of those who teach. Shall one 
carry fire in his bosom and not be burned? It is 
next to impossible for an actor, or an actress, or even 
for a regular attendant upon the theatre, not to become 
dissolute in morals. 

It is quite evident that Shakspeare felt the degra- 
dation of his station as an actor. And no marvel. 
It could have been but deeply humiliating to the 
powerful and sensitive mind of the poet, to exhibit 
himself for the amusement and gratification of a 
mixed audience. In his eleventh sonnet he sings, 

“ O, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 
The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds; 


That did not better for my life provide, 
Than public means that public manners breeds.” 


It is to be deeply regretted that public manners 
should breed such public means as the modern stage. 
The theatre is the curse of our cities. It is a little 
strange, and can only be accounted for on the score 
of human depravity, and a vitiated taste, that an 
audience of ladies and gentlemen can find amuse- 
ment in the barbarous tragedy, and the unseemly 
exhibition of person, which the stage frequently pre- 
sents. Known as it is, too, that those who act are of 
easy virtue. And would any but such so perform? 
And what an intellectual subject for criticism for 
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young ladies and gentlemen, on leaving the theatre, 
is the form of a limb, or the suppleness of a joint! 

Shakspeare, however, was the writer, not the actor. 
As an actor, probably, he never excelled. ‘‘He was 
born not to act, but to delineate character; not to 
play the hero, or the tyrant of a foreign muse, 
but to create characters and beings of his own, and, 
with the pencil of nature, to portray in the most 
glowing colors the various emotions of the heart.’’* 

After leaving the metropolis, Shakspeare seems to 
have had no concern respecting his numerous pro- 
ductions. His literary fame he let go to the winds. 
We have no account of the revision of manuscripts, 
or the correction of errors. He composed his plays 
and poems, made them subserve his purpose, and 
then coolly left them to their fate. This has been 
regarded by some as an instance of proud superiority 
over the “last inferiority of noble minds.’’ But we 
regret this indifference of the poet, rather than 
extol it. Had some of his hours of retirement in 
New Place been spent in correcting, revising, and 
expunging; had he thrown away some of his com- 
mon characters, as no longer necessary; had he 
obliterated indelicate allusions, and bawdy passages; 
in short, had he, removed from the circle and influ- 
ence of “public manners,”’ published, so revised, a 
complete copy of his works from the author’s own 
and last hand, then had not the name of Shakspeare 
been associated with so much that is of more than 
doubtful utility; then might we and our children 
examine his stately cedars, without danger of being 
caught and entangled in the underbrush and bram- 
bles with which his works now abound. Authors 
may be too sensitive and squeamish about their pro- 
ductions, and they may also be too cold and indif- 
ferent. The former is the more common fault; the 
latter the greater. 

Dr. Blair,t in his criticisms on the great poet, 
remarks, ‘‘Admirable scenes and passages, without 
number, there are in his plays; passages beyond 
what are to be found in any other dramatic writer; 
but there is hardly any one of his plays which 
can be called altogether a good one, or which 
can be read with uninterrupted pleasure from be- 
ginning to end. And these interruptions to our 
pleasure too frequently ovcur on occasions when 
we would least wish to meet with them.’ Every 
one is sensible of thiss We cannot read one of 
his pieces without wishing some of its passages 
were obliterated. ‘In the midst of his great and 
incomparable beauties, there are many blemishes, 
and while he seatters roses with a full and liberal 
hand, he is careless of the offensive weeds which 
accompany his exuberant profusion.’’} 

Many of the characters of the great dramatist 
are exceedingly low; and their language is vulgar 





* Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. { Lectures on Rhetoric 
and Belles Lettres, p. 530. { Blake’s Biographical Dictionary. 
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and profane. In justification of this his eulogizers 
say, though they are low, they were common. 
Granted: so common, no doubt, as to be found 
abundant among the gentry, nobility, and royalty of 
his times. But it does not follow because a thing is 
common that it must, or should, be commonly 
exhibited. If so, what a spectacle would be pre- 
sented! The reader wonders how the recital of 
some of his pieces could have been listened to by a 
popular audience. The solution is found in the fact 
that it was a theatrical audience. 

There is, however, a palliation that may be offered 
for the moral impurities of Shakspeare’s language. 
It is found in the customs and state of the times in 
which he flourished. And though it may seem 
strange to us, it is, nevertheless, true, that in this 
respect he was in advance of his times. This may 
be fully verified by a reference to many of the 
older authors. 

The works of Shakspeare are like a vast and well- 
stored mint. Any coin you desire is there. Not- 
withstanding his thousand defects and blemishes, his 
increasing popularity is evidence of the greatness of 
his mind. ‘The name of Shakspeare,’’ says a 
recent writer,* “is on every tongue, and day by day 
the sound waxes louder and louder, as if announcing 
the approach of some mighty conqueror.’? No 
works come from the press without an inkling from 
Shakspeare. In the lecture-room, at the bar, on the 
bench, and in the legislative hall his voice is heard; 
and in the pulpit the thoughts of the poet are freely 
used. Indeed, he 

“ Puts tongues in trees, books in the running brooks; 

Sermons in stones, and good in every thing!” 

The question is often asked, Ought Shakspeare to 
be read? We think with suitable guards, and at a 
proper time of life, he ought. At all events, he will 
be read. But in reading him we should do as the 
disciples did, when they had inclosed a great draught 
of fishes—gather the good and cast the bad away. 

But how could Shakspeare delineate man as he 
does in all the circumstances of life; unmasking 
hypocrisy, exhibiting the deceitfulness of the human 
heart, making vice more odious, and virtue more 
lovely; diving into the hidden recesses of the soul, 
and disclosing the very thoughts and intents of the 
heart? Undoubtedly, he was enabled to do this from 
the following resources: namely, close observation 
of men, the study of the holy Scriptures, and a 
careful examination of his own nature. Born in 





*Vide Methodist Quarterly Review, July, 1842. At a 
recent Commencement of one of our eastern colleges, a 
number of literary gentlemen, together with the faculty, held 
a conversation on various subjects, when the following ques- 
tion was proposed: “If all the works in the world were to be 
destroyed, except the one of your choice, (exclusive of the 
Bible,) which would you choose?” After some remarks, the 
whole company were unanimous in selecting the works of 
William Shakspeare! 
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humble circumstances, he rose upon his own merits 
to be the companion of courtiers, and an attendant 
upon princes. His keen observation, in a long and 
unrestrained intercourse with men of all classes of 
society, gave him a clear insight into the human 
character, and furnished him with thorough knowl- 
edge of the influences and motives which control 
the actions of mankind. That he was a reader of 
the Bible, no one will seriously question who is 
acquainted with his works. ‘To that he is indebted 
for much that adorns his pages. He communed, 
also, with his own heart. He sought and found 
there the illustrations and movements of the will, 
and the workings of the passions, with which his 
works so abundantly abound, and which are their 
chief glory. Herein, we opine, is the great secret 
of his art. It is a striking feature in the history of 
man, that his depraved nature is the same—the same 
in all ages, in all places, and under all circum- 
stances. Thorough acquaintance with one heart, 
furnishes the key to unlock the thoughts and secret 
motions of all hearts. When Shakspeare, therefore, 
practicing upon the maxim, ‘‘ Know thyself,’’ had 
thoroughly acquired this knowledge, he came also 
to understand other men. The world within, and 
the world without, are but the counterparts of each 
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other. And in the movements of his own heart, 
every man may read the movements of all hearts. 
And hence, we may account for what is invariably 
the case, that the individual who does not understand 
the science of human nature, as it respects the 
world of mankind, has but an imperfect knowledge 
of himself. 

There is an astonishing depth of thought and 
magnificence of conception in many of the old 
authors. Books were not aforetime multiplied by 
steam; profound treatises on the sciences and arts 
could not be bought for a few cents. Professional 
men could not generally hire others to think for 
them; they were obliged to think for themselves, 
and rely, to a great extent, upon their own resour- 
ces. This naturally led them to a close examina- 
tion of all the phenomena of mind, and a careful 
observation on the various exhibitions of passion. 
The most distinguishing trait in these authors is 
thought—deep, patient, penetrating thought. Emi- 
nent as the great poet, in their departments, were 
the authors of the Principia, the Novum Cryunon, 
the. Living Temple, the Analogy of Religion, and, 
we will add, the Inquiry on the Will. 

It is altogether a mistaken notion that men are to 
become great and learned, by the mere cursory 
examination of many books. It is by close thought, 
and careful observation, aided by suitable reading, 
that the mind is expanded, and the intellect unfolded. 
The knowledge of such is at once practical. It is 
this that makes the eminent, self-taught man, and 
original thinker, more effective, both as a writer and 


speaker, than the cloistered book scholar. The one 
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addresses man as a rational being; and with a thor- 
ough understanding of his own nature, and guided 
by common-sense views of the mind, he finds his 
way into the sentient chambers of the soul. The 
other, without this practical view of mind, addresses 
mankind from the airy regions of transcendentalism 
and fancied philosophical speculation. One commu- 
nicates thought and feeling, and works conviction 
in his hearers, while the other slightly impresses 
their minds with some vague ideality, something in 
the imagination undefined and undefinable, and 
leaves them in ignorance, to wonder at the profun- 
dity of knowledge which they can never understand! 

‘<The proper study of mankind is man.” In all 
the relations which we sustain to each other in life, 
this knowledge is indispensable to our usefulness 
and well-being. Altogether important is it to the 
statesman. He may be thoroughly versed in the 
theory of political economy, yet if he has not a 
suitable knowledge of men, derived from observa- 
tion, and the study of himself, he is not qualified to 
legislate wisely, nor govern prudently; and, unfor- 
tunately, he will find himself coming in collision 
with the judgment of the people. 

In no profession is this knowledge more indis- 
pensable than in the ministry. Without it there will 
frequently be such inappropriateness in the themes 
selected for the pulpit, in exhortation, in counsel, 
in rebuke, and even in prayer, as almost entirely to 
defeat the object in view. What havoc also has 
been made in the Church of Christ simply for the 
want of this knowledge, in those who have been set 
to govern. And how ridiculous did it make the 
young theologue, fresh from school, appear, who, 
on a trial sermon before an audience that he had 
never addressed, announced as his text, “J am afraid 
of you, lest I have bestowed upon you labor in vain! ”’ 
In this profession, too, there is little excuse for such 
ignorance. From the nature of the work itself, the 
intimacy with which the minister is received into 
the families of all ranks, his great text-book—the 
Bible—his communion with himself in the study, 
and all the other helps within his reach, he cannot 
fail, it would seem, with ordinary perception, to 
become well acquainted with mankind. 

We have said that Shakspeare was a student of 
the Bible. Many of his finest thoughts are furnished 
by the inspired penmen. Indeed, statesmen and 
orators, wise men and poets, are indebted to the 
same source for their best imagery and boldest 
figures. And thus does the wisdom of the world, 
and even skepticism itself, acknowledge that the 
Bible, in its origin-and composition, is Divine. 

By an examination of a few passages from the 
works of Shakspeare, we shall readily discover their 
paternity. On the death of the heroic prince, Henry 
V, Bedford exclaims, 


“ Hung be the heavens with black, yield day to night! 
Comets, imputing change of times and states, 
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Brandish your crystal tresses in the sky, 

And with them scourge the bad revolting stars, 
That have consented unto Henry’s death! 
Henry the Fifth, too famous to live long! 
England ne’er lost a king of so much worth.” 


In the fourth chapter of Jeremiah, we have a 
powerfully energetic description of the destruction 
of Jerusalem by the Chaldeans, “the language and 
imagery of which,” says Dr. A. Clarke, “are 
scarcely paralleled in the whole Bible:”’ 

‘“My bowels, my bowels! 
very heart; my heart maketh a noise in me; I can- 
not hold my peace, because thou hast heard, O my 
soul, the sound of the trumpet, the alarm of war. 
Destruction upon destruction is cried; for the whole 
land is spoiled. * * * For this shall the earth 
mourn and the heavens above be black.’ 

Hamlet’s “‘ undiscovered country, from whose bourn 
no traveler returns,’’ has been quoted so often that 


I am pained at my 


many think it is Scripture. The sentiment is Scrip- 
tural, and the language nearly so, as may be seen 
from the following quotation, made from Cranmer’s 
Bible by Mr. Douce. 

“Afore I go thither from whence I shall not turne 
againe, even to the lande of darknesse, and shadowe 
of death, yea into that darke cloudie lande and 
deadly shadowe, whereas is no order, but terrible 
feare as in the darknesse. The way that I must goe 
is at hande, but whence I shall not turne againe,’’ Job. 

The above passage is often quoted wrong. We 
hear from the pulpit sometimes, that we shall soon 
go to that “ bourn ”’ from which no traveler returns. 
Bourn, or, according to Webster, more properly 
borne, means limit or boundary. We shall go to 
that country, from whose borne, limit, or boundary, 
we shall not return. 

In Henry IV: 

“ What trust is in these times? 
They that, when Richard lived, would have him die, 
Are now become enamored on his grave: 
Thou that threw’st dust upon his goodly head, 
When through proud London he came sighing on 
After the admired heels of Bolingbroke, 
Cry’si now, O earth, yield us that king again! 
And take thou this! O, thoughts of men accurst! 
Past, and ta come, seem best: things present worse.” 


In the Ecclesiastes: ‘‘Say not thou, What is the 
cause that the former days were better than these? 
For thou dost not inquire wisely concerning this.”’ 

One is evidently suggested by the other; and both 
are but the reiterations of the fickle-minded, the 
pseudo reformers and croakers of all ages. 

“ Suspicion always haunts the guilty mind: 
The thief doth fear each bush an officer.” 


“* What stronger breastplate than a heart untainted? 
Thrice is he armed that hath his quarrel just.” 


So in the Proverbs: “The wicked flee when no 
man pursueth; but the righteous are bold as a lion.”’ 

The following is admitted to be beautiful: ‘«* What 
a peace of work is a man! 


How noble in reason! 




















how infinite in faculties! in form and moving, how 
express and admirable! in action how like an angel! 
in apprehension how like a god!”’ 

But the Jewish poet, from whom it was borrowed, 
far excels in perspicuity and force: 

‘‘What is man that thou art mindful of him? or 
the son of man that thou visitest him? For thou 
hast made him a little lower than the angels, thou hast 
crowned him with glory and honor.”’ 

Wolsey discourses thus on the frailty of man: 


“To-day he puts forth 


The tender leaves of hope, to-morrow blossoms, 
* * * * * * + 


The third day, comes a frost, a killing frost, 
And LUPERL Ds * nips his root, 
And then he falls.” 

Now let us hear from the Psalmist: “As for man 
his days are as grass; as a flower of the field, so he 
flourisheth: for the wind passeth over it, and i is 
gone: and the place thereof shall know it no more.” ’ 

The descriptions of Shakspeare are to the life, 
and, consequently, must be new and fresh to every 
generation. It* were altogether vain to specify or 
single out his beauties; for, like the forest leaves in 
autumn, they are tinted with every hue, and, like 
them, they are strewed lavishly in every path, and 
lie upon the brink of every rill. We can hardly 
resist our inclination, however, to give the following 
from Porteus’ reply to Shylock, on mercy. The 
passage is quoted by Dr. Clarke, as a comment on 
the words of our Lord: ‘Blessed are the merciful, for 
they shall obtain mercy.’’ With the text, it should be 
deeply impressed upon our hearts. 

“The quality of mercy is not strained; 

It droppeth as the gentle rain from heayen 
Upon the place beneath; it is twice blessed : 

It blesseth him that gives and him that takes; 
*Tis mightiest in the mightiest, it becomes 

The throned monarch better than his crown: 
His sceptre shows the force of temporal power, 
The attribute to awe and majesty, 

Wherein doth sit the fear of kings. 

But mercy is above this sceptred sway; 

It is enthroned in the hearts of kings; 

It is an attribute of God himself; 

And earthly power doth then show likest God’s 
When mercy seasons justice. Wherefore, Jew, 
Though justice be thy plea, consider this— 
That in the course of justice none of us 

Should see salvation: we do pray for mercy: 
And that same prayer doth teach us all to render 
The deeds of mercy.” 


Before closing this essay, we wish to give Dryden’s 
character of Shakspeare, which Dr. Blair quotes 
with approbation, ‘‘as not only just, but uncom- 
monly elegant and happy.”’ 

‘‘He was the man who, of all modern, and, per- 
haps, ancient poets, had the largest and most com- 
prehensive sou}. All the images of nature were still 
present to him, and he drew them, not laboriously, 
but luckily. When he describes any thing, you 
more than see it—you feel it, too. They who accuse 
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him of wanting learning, give him the greatest com- 
mendation. He was naturally learned. He needed 
not the spectacles of books to read nature. He 
looked inward, and found her there. I cannot say he 
is everywhere alike. Were he so, I should do him 
injury to compare him to the greatest of mankind. 
He is many times flat and insipid; his comic wit de- 
generates into clinches; his serious swelling into 
bombast. But he is always great, where some great 
occasion is presented to him.’’* 

Having made these observations on Shakspeare 
and his works, his own Hamlet shall conclude our 
remarks: 





“ He was a man, take him for all in all, 
I shall not look upon his like again.” 
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THE BLIND MOURNER. 

Tue “earthly sanctuary’? was crowded with at- 
tentive hearers, while the minister of Jesus dwelt 
with a heavenly pathos upon the moral blindness 
and diseased state of the unconverted; and having 
faithfully portrayed the awful danger of their con- 
dition, he affectionately pointed to the remedy—told 
them of the balm of Gilead—of the great Physi- 
cian—spoke of his infinite love; and that he took no 
pleasure in the death of the wicked, but that the 
wicked turn from his way and live; and using the 
kind expostulation of Jehovah, “‘Why will ye die?” 
he showed plainly there was no necessity that one 
sinner should perish, and then urged an immediate 
acceptance of God’s proffered grace, that they might 
enjoy moral sight and health, and live for ever. 

The minister closed his appeal, while a heavenly 
solemnity rested upon the audience, and angels 
seemed hovering over, anxiously waiting to bear the 
news to the ‘‘ upper sanctuary”’ of the sinner’s de- 
cision. The congregation rose, and commenced 
singing that delightful hymn—during the singing of 
which many thousands, perhaps, in different places, 
have decided to come to Jesus— 

“Come, ye sinners, poor and needy, 
Weak and wounded, sick and sore, 
Jesus ready stands to save you, 
Full of pity, love, and power; 
He is able, 
He is willing, doubt no more.” 
They sung it feelingly. God’s Spirit impressed the in- 
vitation, and more than a score of weeping penitents 
crowded around the altar. Among the number that 
came, we saw one slowly feeling her way down the 
aisle toward the place of prayer. It was blind Lucy. 
Little Lucy was an amiable, sprightly girl of fifteen; 
and though morally and physically blind from her 
childhood, her intellectual vision was keener than most 
girls of her age possess. She was known by almost 
every one in the city as the sweet singer, and hun- 
dreds have listened to the rich, mellow tones of her 





* Vide Blair’s Lectures, p. 530. 











voice, as she poured it forth in plaintive or mournful 
strains to the sweet music of the piano. We shall 
ever remember when we first heard her. She sung for 
us that beautiful anthem, ‘‘ Peace be still.’’ As her 
fingers rapidly struck the keys of the instrument, 
we could almost hear the deep-toned thunder of the 
storm, and the careering wind as it swept over the 
deep, lashing the waters of Galilee’s sea to a foam, 
and dashing them against the bark that bore Jesus 
and his affrighted disciples; then above the fury of 
the gale, we hear a voice, full, distinct, and sweet, 
“‘ Peace, be still!’? The thunders cease, the winds 
are hushed, the waves retire, and all is calm, 
‘“« As the bark glides o’er the billowless deep, 
And nears the welcome shore.” 


We thought, as we listened to the performance, that 


. though one gift was denied her, others were bestowed 


more bountifully than usual. 

But to return to Lucy as a mourner. We left her 
feeling her way to the place of prayer; and we hope 
by this time our readers have become sufficiently ac- 
quainted with her to feel interested in her welfare; if 
not, could you have stood by that altar, and seen 
the tears fall from her sightless eyes, and heard 
the half suppressed groan of anguish, and the bro- 
ken petitions for mercy, your heart must be of 
sterner stuff than ours if you had not felt and wept 
at such a sight. 

Kneeling by her side, we inquired, ‘* Lucy, do you 
feel you need an interest in the blood of the Savior?” 
*O yes,” said she, “I have such a wicked heart, 
and none but Jesus can do helpless sinners good.”’ 
‘Are you willing to give him your heart?’ we in- 
quired. ‘O, I want to be willing,” said she, ‘‘ but 
my heart is so hard—it’s so wicked.’ ‘*He has 
promised to change your wicked heart,’? we con- 
tinued, ‘‘and give you a heart of flesh. Only take 
him at his word, Lucy—his promises never fail.’’ 
As we endeavored to point her to the friend of sin- 
ners, the people of God gathered around, and many 
a fervent petition ascended in behalf of blind Lucy. 


After struggling more than an hour, while we sung, 


# 
“ Poor tempest-tossed soul, be still, 


My promised grace receive: 
’Tis Jesus speaks: I must, I can, 

I will, I do believe,” 
Lucy, by faith, claimed the blessing, the messenger of 
mercy descended, and in soothing accents said to her 
soul, *‘ Daughter, thy sins, which were many, are all 
forgiven thee: goin peace.’’ Her agony ceased, and 
a sweet, heavenly influence seemed to fall upon her, 
and radiate upon those around; and for a time she 
appeared filled with “‘unutterable bliss.” At length 
we repeated that beautiful line of one of our hymns, 

“How sweet the name of Jesus sounds!” 

This seemed to rouse her to her consciousness, and 
she exclaimed, “O, it is sweet! it is sweet!”’ ‘Do 
you then love the Savior, Lucy?”’ ‘0 yes,”’ said 


; she, **I cannot help but love him.”? Do you think 
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he loves you?”’ “Yes, I know, I feel, he whispers, 
I am his.’’ As she rose to her feet, she instinctively 
looked upward; and though the windows of her 
happy soul were closed, yet the bliss she felt within 
beamed from every feature of her countenance. 

‘*‘ What good news,”’ we remarked, ‘this will be 
for your parents, Lucy.” As we said this, we were 
surprised to see a shade of sorrow pass over her 
countenance, as she falteringly sighed, ‘“‘I have no 
father nor mother—father is dead, and mother is 
crazy.’ This affecting declaration was made with 
such artless sorrow that it excited our deepest sym- 
pathy for the blind orphan. As we told her of the 
precious promises in God’s word to the fatherless, 
she exclaimed with rapture, “OQ, I am so glad, I can 
read the Bible for the blind. I intend to read it all 
through.”’ 

Sometime after this we saw little Lucy again; she 
had found great comfort in reading the Scriptures, 
and was still happy in the love of God. May the 
Lord preserve her unto everlasting life. THerra. 
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WAR ANTI-CHRISTIAN AND UNNATURAL. 


BY CHARLES ELLIOTT, A. M. 


In all his works the. Deity is seen. 

Creation’s but a mirror, where we view 

His attributes. With moral lessons fraught 

The skies are deck’d with blazing jewelry; 

And nature universal shadows forth 

Its Maker’s grand, benevolent design. 

There’s not a star, that sparkles on the brow 

Of night; nor blushing flower that decks the field; 
Nor shrub upon the mountain’s craggy steep; 
Nor grain of sand upon the ocean’s shore, 

Where wisdom, power, and goodness are not seen: 
One grand design pervades the glorious whole! 

By reg’lar laws the num’rous worlds, that fill 

The void of space, perform their ample rounds. 

No jarring discord mars the general plan; 

But more harmonious than the fabled lyre, 

Whose soothing numbers charm’d the infernal shades, 
And gave to Sysiphus a moment’s joy, 

They wake the music of the rolling spheres, 

Fill with their harmony the enraptur’d soul, 

And teach the mind to soar with boundless range, 
And kindle with the true Promethean fire. 


Go, ye Newtonian spirits, lift your eyes, 

Unfold the laws, the systems of the sky. 

What hand for ever wields these globes of flame, 
And circumscribes their orbits where to roll? 

Leads forth the constellations, each by name, 

The Pleiades, Orion, Mazzaroth, 

And bright Arcturus with his num’rous sons? 

Holds fast the blazing comet’s fiery reins, 

Through worlds unnumber’d guides his rapid flight, 
Then checks his course, and wheeling to the sun, 
Vout. VI.—8 
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Drives back his chariot past these radiant orbs 
In peace, nor mars the general harmony? 
Who lights the sun with undecaying fire, 
And scatters wide his beams from ruddy Mars 
To Herschel’s utmost borne, whilst round him roll 
The shining planets, in their distant orbs, 
With calm and steady interchange of rays? 
Thou potent power! whose will is nature’s law; 
Thou who, at first, by thy omnific word, 
Did’st say, “Ye suns light up the dark profound,”’ 
Dost guide the whole. Thy hand directs, thy power 
Controls, thy love sustains, thy smile attracts 
In spite of all philosophy. These are 
The vouchers of thy power; the offspring pure 
Of love; the heralds of thy will to man. 
Bright in the sun thy glorious image shines, 
And, as he walks rejoicing through the sky, 
He sheds on every land his Maker’s smile. 
¢ Night unto Night, with all her starry train, 
: Whilst tuneful nature hush’d to silence sleeps, 
Proclaims good will through all thy num’rous works. 


From pure benevolence the universe 

Arose. Love spake and Chaos heard the voice: 
Swift from its womb the countless worlds, that roll 
In stately grandeur through the fields of space, 

In beauteous order sprang. Well pleased the great 
Creator saw the new creation rise, 

And stamped on every part his image love! 

Love is the source, the life, the soul of all: 

Through all her harmonizing voice is heard. 

? Nature’s a temple where her glory dwells; 

The sun’s her diadem; the moon and stars 

Her glittering gems; her robe creation’s hues; 

Her offspring all the train of fruitful months 

And years, mild autumn, summer, flow’ring spring, 
With all that can expand, delight the soul, 

And charm the eye with goodly prospect fair; 
Rocks, mountains, seas, and floods, and ocean’s roar— 
All, all repeat the gen’ral song, ‘‘Goou will 

And love prevail through all this glorious frame!’’ 
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Nature! temple sublime of Deity, 

Thy very walls are vocal with his praise, 

While the intelligent creation’s dumb. 

Created to subserve the mental world, 

Thou thyself showest rationality; 

And mind, immortal mind, sinks from its height, 
Belies its origin divine, sows strife 

Eternal, and makes war upon its Sire. 

Though form’d at first of heavenly image fair 
The moral world arose, effort sublime 

Of Deity! and, crowned with joy and bliss, 

Its first-born sons in joyous concert sang, 

And bask’d in God’s own smiles ineffable, 

Yet Discord came and chang’d the blissful scene. 
Presuming on the bless’d abodes, she rais’d 

Her Gorgon head, struck dissonance among 

The heavenly harps, rous’d the Omnipotent 

And peopled Tartarus with sons of heaven. 
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Then like an Até, bent on deeds of ill, 

She blasted Eden in the morn of bliss; 

And searce had Earth smil’d to the new-born sun, 
When through her works she felt the bitter pang, 
And trembling sigh’d that all her peace was lost. 
FE’ er since that fatal hour, fierce Discord walks 
Her fairest scenes, and turns her loveliest bowers 
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To demons’ haunts. Death, famine, pain and woe, 
Her close attendants, follow in her train, 
And make a shamble of our fallen world! 
See continents in wild commotion mov’d, 
While fierce Bellona drives her thund’ring car; 
And how do names like Cesar, Attila, 
Napoleon, Alexander, charm the world! 
These, sons of strife, her shameless bastardy, 
Reverse the order of the skies—wait not 
For immortality beyond the grave, 
But seek it here, on earth, and seek it, too, 
By blood. The necks of millions pave their way 
To fame; and more illustrious they are held 
The deeper they are dyed with human gore. 
O scene of gloomy horror! dark despair! 
Is there no 
Shall matter 
Move by reg’lar laws around some central 


Has Virtue no attraction? 
Centre in the moral world? 


Power, and mind, which shall survive the dying 
Embers of the stars, driven by passion’s gale, 
Fly off unbalanc’d from its proper sphere, 
No longer drawn by mild attraction round 
Creation’s immaterial Sun, the source 
Of being, bliss, and endless happiness? 
What plea has man to offer for his crimes? 
Casts he his eye upon the arch above? 
His condemnation’s writ in ev’ry star! 
Does he survey all beauteous nature o’er? 
There he perceives one tuneful harp, warbling 
In sweet, melodious notes its Maker’s praise, 
And he himself the alone discordant string. 
But man, though formed with face erect to read 
The moral lessons of the skies, regards 
With scorn the lecture they’re designed to give. 
Their lesson has grown old, so often read, 
But never understood, except by few. 
But, why so much of glittering stars, 
Their harmony, and nature’s music sweet? 
In strains more audible than ever burst 
From nature’s groves, were sung the lays of peace: 
Ye years roll back and to remembrance bring, 
That night so calm, so lovely, and serene: 
Sound slept the winds; the moon rose bright among 
The starry host: the towers of Solyma 
Reflected forth her silver light; the hills 
With more majestic grandeur reared their heads, 
And Carmel’s flowery top in smiles was seen; 
Siloa’s brook in softer murmurs flow’d, 
And all around gave signs of joy, as if 
Expectant of some great event. 

Such was 
The scene, all emblematical cf peace, 
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When lo! sweet notes are heard, and music fills 
The air. A band in heavenly splendors rob’d 
Appears. Their song was, ‘‘ Peace on earth, good will 
To men;” and when back to heaven they wing’d 
Their flight, their notes still lingered in the sky, 
And died, at length, harmonious round the Babe. 
These angels sung the advent of the Prince 

Of Peace, and he, e’er he ascended high, 
Bequeath’d to earth this legacy divine, 

** My peace [ leave:’’ through all the world proclaim 
The joyful news. The Gospel is the law 

Of love; it is the ethics of the skies; 

The transcript of the Eternal Mind to man! 

O purifying code! how far beyond 

The heathen page is thy philosophy. 

Why talk of Plato, Zeno, Socrates, 

The Stagyrite? They taught revenge for wrong. 
Forgiveness is thy theme; and love to all 

Thy great command, on which all virtue hangs. 
With voice more gentle than Favonian breeze, 
Thou calm’st the passions of the human breast, 
And to the dark Tiberias of our world 

Say’st, “ Peace be still,’’ and all its storms subside. 
Where’er thy flying angel spreads his wings, 
There drops of peace descend, and innocence 
Again from heaven returns and dwells with men. 
The Arab lifts his deadly lance no more; 

The Turk lays down his bloody scimetar; 

The Jew forgets to scorn; the Greek to scoff; 
The Roman and the Gaul together walk; 

The Russ and Pole each other brothers hail; 

The haughty Spaniard and Pernvian kiss; 
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The European and Indian humbly bend 





On knees of pray’r, and worship rev’rently; 
The Tartar and Chinese forget their wall, 
And Thibet smiles upon the high Attay. 


Primeval Peace! thy kingdom yet shall come! 





Already breaks the dawn so often sung 
By holy bards of old, when free’d from crime 
The joyous earth shall own thy blessed reign; 








And o’er her plains the lion and the lamb, 

The child and asp shall sport rejoicingly; 

When Kedar’s wilderness shall lift its voice: 

The distant islands join the notes of praise; 

The Andes and the Himmaleh repeat 

The gladdening accents to the bending skies; 

And Ganges, Amazona, prince of streams, 

Shall roll the numbers on their waves, and round 

The earth the song shall burst: ‘‘'The thousand years 

Have come; now heaven-born peace and mercy 
reign.” 
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O, wnat a glory doth this world put on 

For him who, with a fervent heart, goes forth 
Under the bright and glorious sky, and looks 

On duties well performed, and days well spent! 

For him the wind, ay, and the fallen leaves, 

Shall have a voice, and give him eloquent teachings. 
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BY A. HILL. 

Dark and portentous Future, in thy womb 
What fearful mysteries remain concealed! 
The cloud that hangs upon thy awful front, 
Concealing from the eye of mortals things to come, 
Is black as midnight, when no star appears. 
In vain we stretch our eager gaze to catch 
A glimpse of thy profound and hidden secrets: 
In vain we seek to lift the sable pall 
That dims our vision, and obstructs the sight. 
The solemn drapery that thus conceals thy form 3 
Was hung around thee by the omniscient One, 
Whose piercing glance alone can rend the vail. 
And there it hangs, mysterious as the cloud 
That led the Israelites, and hid the brow 
Of hoary Sinai from their wondering gaze. 
Divinity enshrined, Godhead concealed, 
Although so dark—* dark through excess of light ”’— 
Is no more dark than thou. 

What wonder then, 
If man’s weak brain should whirl, and giddy turn, 
When he assays to look thee in thy face. 
Could he but see thee as thou art—could he 
But fathom thy profoundest depths, and bend 
The circle of his sweeping vision ’round, 
And watch the heavings of thy mighty breast, 
His face would gather paleness, and his limbs 
Would tremble, as the haughty monarch’s did 
To whom thou didst reveal one single blaze 
Of burning light upon his palace wall: 


He could not “see thee face to face and live.”’ 
* * * * * ” 








There have been holy men, in ages past, 
Who, favored much, and highly prized of heaven, 
Receiving strength divine, have.stood within 
Thy swelling portals, and beheld the long, 
Long vista, whose vast cycles sweep the shores 
Of God’s eternity. 
Those days are past. 
It is not now the same. The prophet’s eye 
Is dim—the vision seal’d—the crowded train 
Of strange developments comes rolling on. 
The burdened future comes, silent but swift— 
Moment on moment presses—sand on sand. 
O, wondrous Future! vast, and deep, and dark! 
Thy heaving breast with each pulsation throbs, 
As if thy mighty heart did palpitate 
With fear. 
The real, veritable now— 

The fading past, that memory calls up— 
The farthest past, where memory runneth not, 
Hath its account with thee. 

And they will come, 
The long-lost ones, that sleep in death’s embrace, 
From him who first did fall, sad victim of 
His brother’s murderous hate, to him on whom 
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The monster king shall hold his last sad feast— 
All, all shall come; and thou, with each and all, 
Grave settlement must have. 

O, thrilling hour! 
When crime his victim meets, and man his God. 





TO THE MEMORY OF DR. FISHBACK. 


BY MRS. LAWSON. 


“Tf it be sad to speak of treasures gone, 
Of sainted genius called too soon away; 
Of light from this world taken while it shone, 
Yet kindling onward to the perfect day; 
How shall our griefs, if these things mournful be, 
Flow forth, O thou, of many gifts, for thee!” 


How shall we mourn thee—sainted one! 
How thy pure mem’ry trace 
Indelibly upon our hearts, 
That earth may not efface. 


Bring garlands—hang his resting place 
With a fresh gathered wreath; 

Bring flowers and strew above his form, 
in his last home of death. 


Bring music from a thrilling strain, 
Like to his pleadings here; 

Enshrine in every swelling note 
His memory all too dear. 


Though broken be the living lyre, 
All hushed its tuneful strings; 
The echoes which his genius wake 

Outlive all earthly things. 


Thanks be to God who gave thee thus 
A light along our way; 

Whose holy faith and fervent love 
Point to a perfect day. 


The highest style of mortal mold 
In thee we saw combined; 

And when we reach th’ immortal shores, 
Like spirits we shall find. 


O, in eternities bright morn, 
The ransomed gathered home! 
Earth’s benefactor shalt thou stand, 
In peace before the throne. 





a 


COMFORT IN SICKNESS. 
WueNn languor creeps upon the frame, 
And the scorched temples throb with pain, 
The love of Jesus—balmy power— 
Sweetly it cheers the weary hour. 


A father’s heart cannot but feel 
Deeply for those he cannot heal; 
But to the raging of disease 

Jesus alone can whisper peace. 








Cantabile. 
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BE KIND TO EACH OTHER. 


WORDS, BY CHARLES SWAIN, ESQ.—MUSIC, BY MISS NIXON. 








With Feeling, but not too Slow. 
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I. 
Be kind to each other, 
The night’s coming on, 
When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone! 
Then, midst our dejection, 
How sweet to have earn’d 
The bless’d recollection 
Of kindness returned !— 
When day hath departed, 
And Memory keeps 
Her watch, broken-hearted, 
Where all she lov’d sleeps. 








Il. 
Let falsehood assail not, 
Nor envy disprove— 

Let trifles prevail not 
Against those ye love: 
Nor change with to-morrow, 
Should fortune take wing, 

But the deeper the sorrow 
The closer still cling. 

Oh! be kind to each other; 
The night’s coming on, 

When friend and when brother 
Perchance may be gone ! 
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THE Prte@rim’s Procress. T'he Text divided into 
Chapters, with an Introduction, &c. By Stephen B. 
Wickens. New York: Lane & Tippett. 

THE PILGRrim’s PROGRESS, with a Life of J. Bun- 
yan. By R. Southey, Esq., LL. D. New York: Har- 
per & Brothers. 

Mr. Cheever’s lectures upon Bunyan seem to have 
created an increased demand for the Pilgrim’s Progress. 
Many new editions have been published; some of them 
in such elegant style as to attract the eyes of the fash- 
ionable, and secure an honorable position upon the cen- 
tre-tables of the rich. There is a class of readers who 
look more at the outside than the inside of a book, and 
who, by the attractions of gilt edges, good engravings, 
and Turkey morocco, can be made to seize upon works 
which they once discarded as too gross for a refined 
taste. Glad are we, then, to see the Pilgrim’s Progress 
in good dress. 

A few days since we sat down, for the first time, to 
the perusal of this noted work; and we would say much 
about it, but for the consideration that what is new to 
ourselves, is, perhaps, old even to our youngest reader. 
We limit ourselves, therefore, to a few general remarks. 

Notwithstanding the opinion of some critics, we think 
the second part as much inferior to the first as is Para- 
dise Regained to Paradise Lost. Bunyan’s other relig- 
ious tracts and parables have passed into merited oblivion. 
‘“‘ Virtue’ appears to have passed out of him after wri- 
ting Pilgrim’s Progress. 

We can see no benefit in the notes appended to the 
work. Excrescences have an inferior life to that of the 
animal on which they grow. So, generally, with notes 
toa book. Moreover, they break the train of thought, 
reduce the temperature of feeling, and are at once an 
inconvenience and a deformity. This edition is like a 
man covered with tumors and warts that weigh half 
as much as his body. As for illustrations, we think they 
might be dispensed with. The book itself is all illus- 
tration. 

Though fiction, it is not only harmless, but calcu- 
lated to make a deep religious impression. It is but 
an expansion of our Savior’s parable of the sower and 
the seed; and with admirable skill does it delineate 
the various classes of Christians which that parable pre- 
sents. Hopeful, Christian, Talkative, and many others, 
are well conceived and well sustained. There are 
faults in the style and the language, incongruities in the 
allegory, and discrepancies in the plot; but they are 
scarce noticeable, so abounding and charming are the 
excellences. Vain would be the efforts of criticism to 
condemn the work. It has stood the test of ages, and 
passed unrivaled through hosts of imitators. It is tinc- 
tured with enthusiasm and bigotry; but when we con- 
sider the ignorance in which the author was reared, 
the character of the times in which he lived, and the 
persecutions which he suffered at the period he was 
writing, we are astonished that it does not manifest 
more that is objectionable. 

The work is full of sound thought and divinity. Cole- 
ridge has denominated it the best summa theologie 
evangelice ever produced by a writer not divinely in- 
spired. Yet Bunyan was no divine in the ordinary 
acceptation of the term. A poor ignorant soldier, he 
relied upon common sense and the Bible for his theol- 
ogy. Behold a striking illustration of an important 
truth! The human heart and the Bible are sufficient 
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for a minister’s theology. This is encouraging to our- 
selves. Though we are fond of learning, and are 
striving, with at least sufficient zeal, to increase our 
little stock, and encourage our juniors in the minis- 
try to do likewise; and although we entertain the hope 
that the time is not distant when every Methodist min- 
ister will be a respectable scholar, yet, in regard to sys- 
tematic theology, we confess our knowledge is very 
limited, and that we have no desire to extend it. When 
the Almighty makes a system of divinity, we will study 
it. As for commentaries, we have but part of one: 
that was presented to us by a friend, and it is kept as a 
memento. When we can be persuaded that four or 
five hundred weight of books is necessary to enable 
us to understand the Bible, we shall pray to the divine 
Being to give us a new edition, revised and enlarged ; 
for if supreme wisdom has failed to make a book intel- 
ligible to mortal, can we expect that fallible wisdom can 
make a commentary sufficiently luminous to explain it? 
May we not fear that, in the effort, commentary will 
succeed commentary ad infinitum? If God will for- 
give the world for the theology and commentaries it has 
already made, it ought surely to promise to make no 
more. 

When the Jews neglected the Old Testament, and 
relied upon the commentaries of their Rabbis, they be- 
came blind to the prophecies, deaf to the precepts, and 
insensible to the spirit of religion. When the Church 
neglected the Bible, and trusted to studious and learned 
monks to explain it to her, she sunk down into the dark 
ages. Important theological errors generally originate 
at the famed seats of theological lore. We do not wish 
to be understood that the scholar has no advantages in 
the study of the Scriptures, and we think that every 
minister would do well to acquaint himself with the 
languages in which they were originally written, and 
study Biblical antiquities with diligence and care. We 
are far from insinuating that the Bible requires no in- 
vestigation. Let the minister apply himself carefully 
and prayerfully to sound its depths. Let him bring 
into requisition all the aids at his command; but let not 
his mind be warped by a previous study of ‘systems of 
divinity,” or cramped by the commentaries of one who 
has written with a particular system in his eye. We 
believe that a man of no critical learning can educe 
from the Bible every thing essential to salvation, and 
we think Wesley was right when he sent forth holy, 
sensible men, conscious of a call to preach, having only 
King James’ translation of the holy Scriptures, from 
which to draw their lessons. Familiar with its narra- 
tives, penetrated with its mysteries, wrapped in the vis- 
ion of its seers, and imbued with the spirit of its author, 
they, like Bunyan, could perform the highest functions 
of the ministry as with the Holy Ghost sent down from 
heaven. While Protestants contend that the Bible is 
the rule of faith, and condemn the Catholic because he 
makes the voice of the Church that rule, they should be 
careful not to set up a rule far worse—the systematic 
divinity of particular sects. We would by ne means 
discard works illustrating the cardinal doctrines of the 
Bible, which lie upon its surface, and are essential to 
salvation; but we do think the prayerful study of the 
heart and the Bible is of itself sufficient to make a use- 
ful minister of any man called of God to preach the 
Gospel. Still a knowledge of science, literature, and the 
world may make him more useful by extending the sphere 
of his operation, and giving him variety in illustration. 
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We hope never to see the day, when the Church shall 
try her ministers more by their literary and theological 
attainments, than by their gifts, their graces, and their 
fruits. Ministers cannot be made by “cramming.” 
Better they should be taught to reflect, observe, and 
pray—to acquire knowledge less by conning than ad 
rem—less by memory than by rationale. Then will 
they know things as well as words. 

Much is said, at this period, about union of the Prot- 
estant Churches. The only sure- way to produce a 
lasting union, is to pay less attention to systematic theol- 
ogy and more to the Bible. This will attract our atten- 
tion from the non-essentials to the fundamentals, and 


bring us to seek more of that grace which establishes | 


and unites. 

Alas! alas! how we talk! The world will not hear 
us. Men will continue, with few exceptions, to go to 
the Bible, not to learn, but to have their peculiar notions 
confirmed; and yet they ridicule the alchemists who 
first determined to’ find the elixir of immortality, the 
universal solvent, and the philosopher’s stone, and then 
spent all their lives in fruitless efforts to make nature 
yield to them what she never contained. 


A LECTURE ON DRUNKENNESS AND INSANITY. By 
M. B. Wright, M. D., Professor, &c., in the Medicai 
College of Ohio.—This lecture is a defense of the prin- 
ciple laid down at the close of an article in the August 
number of this periodical, and controverted by Profes- 
sor Harrison in the November number. We have read 
it with much pleasure. Its author generally states his 
positions clearly, and maintains them by forcible argu- 
ments, expressed in perspicuous language, and a style 
neither destitute of ornament nor encumbered with it. 
His present object is to show that drunkenness is insanity. 
Were the question strictly professional, we should not 
dare to controvert the Doctor's position; but as it is one 
which any man may investigate, we venture our opin- 
ion. Dr. Wright is so sensible a man that we hesitate 
to differ with him, and yet he is so amiable that we do 
nut fear to give him any offense by freely expressing our 
dissent when we do not agree with him. Moreover, doc- 
tors and lawyers are so accustomed to contradiction and 
controversy, that they are not easily irritated. In this 
respect they exhibit a striking contrast with another pro- 
fession, whose members, being accustomed to speak 
only ex cathedra, find it exceedingly difficult, if their 
views are questioned, to preserve the meek and quiet 
temper of their Master. 

We should be better pleased with this lecture were 
it more discriminating. Drunkenness has several stages. 
It is defined an immoderate indulgence in some intoxi- 
cating liquor. But what is an immoderate indulgence? 
What group of symptoms is essential to drunkenness? 
When gentlemen grow “warm in wine,” and feel an 
increased activity of the bodily and mental powers, par- 
ticularly the tongue and fancy, are they drunk? If so, 
and Dr. Wright’s position be correct, it may appear that 
the foundations of our civil institutions and the best 
pages of our literature are to be ascribed to the insane, 
and that our government, at present, is under the man- 
agement of persons deranged. Do not let us be under- 
stood as in favor of wine drinking, when we advert to 
the lamentable fact, that in many parts of the civilized 
world physicians practice, lawyers plead, statesmen 
legislate, and even clergymen preach, under the stimu- 
lus of the wine-cup. There is another stage of drinking, 
in which the individual loses his sense of propriety, be- 
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comes garrulous, and discloses peculiarities and thoughts, 
which in his sober moments he carefully conceals. 
There is a third stage, characterized by dizziness, con- 
siderable loss of consciousness, and want of due control 
over the muscular system. A fourth and last stage is 
marked by extinguishment of consciousness and apo- 
plectic sleep. Why did not the Doctor precisely define 
what he means by drunkenness? Insanity, we suppose, 
is used by Professor Wright in the generic sense. He 
does not, however, say whether he wishes drunkenness 
to be considered a distinct species of insanity, or iden- 
tified with dementia, mania, or some other acknowl- 
edged form. 

Until we have defined the terms of a proposition, it is 
impossible to determine whether they agree. 

If the term insanity be understood in its etymological 
import, that is, unsoundness or unhealthiness of mind, 
and if drunkenness be confined to those stages of ine- 
briety in which the mind is considerably disordered, 
‘drunkenness is insanity.” But the term insanity is a 
technical word, and is doubtless so used by the Professor, 
who, if we understand him, thinks the drunkard is to 
be treated morally, legally, and medically as a lunatic. 
If we misapprehend him, the controversy is a merely 
verbal one: if not, we differ with him. 

Now it must be admitted that insanity is often induced 
by intemperance; that it often causes intemperance; 
and that there is a distinct form of it denominated, 
from the bottle, mania a potu, which evidently renders 
the individual non compos, and fit forthe madhouse. It 
must be conceded, also, that there is an analogy be- 
tween the respective symptoms of drunkenness and in- 
sanity. But is there not a broad distinction between the 
two conditions, as usually described? 

Can the drunkard be held and treated as a maniac, 
morally? The maniac is unaccountable. Is the drunk- 
ard so? We think not. 

1. Let us consult conscience. In the organization 
which God has set up within the soul, there is a princi- 
ple which approves when we do intentional right, and 
reproves when we do intentional wrong. Where is the 
drunkard whose conscience leaves him at ease? The 
maniac may kill, the melancholist may attempt suicide, 
but neither are pierced by the stings of conscience, 
either while committing these violations of law or sub- 
sequently reflectingonthem. If the drunkard were irre- 
sistibly inclined to drink, either by illusion or impulse, 
would his conscience kindle the fires of remorse? 

2. The common sense of mankind. When did man- 
kind satirize and reproach the maniac, or fail to sat- 
irize and reproach the drunkard? We have heard the 
lover and the poet ranked with the lunatic, but never, 
until recently, the drunkard. When the wise men of 
New England met to consider the means of reforming 
society from its intemperate habits, they proceeded upon 
the presumption that the inebriate is competent to sub- 
due his propensity for intoxication. Though Samuel 
Dexter, Ex-Secretary of the Treasury, Nathan Dane, 
author of the ordinance of 1787, and Isaac Parker, Chief 
Justice of the commonwealth of Massachusetts, presided 
successively over the Massachusetts Temperance Soci- 
ety, during the first few years of its existence, they did 
not venture to suggest that it was based on a wrong prin- 
ciple, and that lunatic establishments were the proper 
instruments of the temperance reformation. These, 
however, were temperate men, and had no experience 
in regard to intoxication. How, then, did the Wash- 
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ingtonians proceed when they undertook to finish the 
work their predecessors had begun? Did they discover 
all at once that they had been insane all their lives, and 
that their intemperate fellows were maniacs, whose 
only hope was in medical management? Did they 
frame their addresses as though the drunkard were in- 
competent to reason, and an object of pity, but not of 
blame? 

Men have never legislated for the punishment of 
lunatics, but they have for that of drunkards. Take 
a few examples. By a statute of Connecticut, it has 
been ordained that, if a man is “found drunk so as 
to be bereaved and disabled in his reason and under- 
standing—appearing either in his speech, gesture, or 
behavior, he shall be subject to a fine, for the use of the 
town, of one dollar and thirty-four cents.” New Jer- 
sey and Delaware have passed similar laws, the former 
providing for the punishmen: of the offender in the 
stocks in case the fine be not paid. The English stat- 
utes impose fine for drunkenness, and in default of pay- 
ment, require punishment in the stocks. All legislation 
on drunkenness regards it as a misdemeanor, or crime, 
not a misfortune. Laws have made the contracts of the 
idiot void, and those of the maniac voidable at his elec- 
tion or that of his guardian; but have never so made 
those of the drunkard. If the legislators of the civil- 
ized world, have, from age to age, been unable to dis- 
tinguish between crime and insanity, alas, for human 
reason! Courts of justice have never condemned the 
maniac, but have inflicted all forms of punishment 
upon the drunkard for acts committed in a state of in- 
toxication. 

3. The Bible does not treat the drunkard as guilt- 
less. A few quotations will suffice to show this clearly. 
‘‘If a man have a stubborn and rebellious son, which 
will not obey the voice of his father, or the voice of his 
mother, and that, when they have chastened him, will 
not hearken unto them: then shall his father and his 
mother lay hold on him, and bring him out unto the 
elders of his city, and unto the gate of his place; and 
they shall say unto the elders of his city, This our son 
is stubborn and rebellious, he will not obey our voice; 
he is a glutton, and a drunkard. And all the men of 
city shall stone him with stones, that he die: so shalt 
thou put evil away from among you, and all Israel shall 
hear, and fear,” Deuteronomy xxi, 18-21. Is comment 
necessary? Gluttony and drunkenness, so far from ex- 
cusing the stubbornness and rebellion which they excite, 
seem to be regarded as aggravating the criminality of 
the offender. ‘‘ Nor thieves, nor covetous, nor drunk- 
ards, nor revilers, nor extortioners, shall inherit the 
kingdom of God,” 1 Corinthians vi, 10. Maniacs are 
nowhere in the book of God classed with thieves, and 
declared ineligible to heaven. * 

Now is it reasonable to suppose that the world has 
been upward of four thousand years in a state of delu- 
sion on a plain question of crime or innocence, of vice 
or virtue—a question, too, perpetually before them? 
Is it possible that the voice of God within us is not to 
be trusted? Is it possible that the divine Lawgiver can 
err? Let me not be told that this is a question on which 
modern science has thrown new light. It is a plain 
question on a point of morality—one of the very sub- 
jects which the Bible was intended to teach. 

But the inquiry may arise, is not the mind disordered 
during intoxication? If so, why not regard the drunk- 
ard as no more accountable than the maniac who acts 
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under no greater delusion? The accountability lies be- 
hind the condition, in the act of voluntarily and know- 
ingly inducing a state of mental disorder. If a man 
choose to place himself in a condition in which he loses 
self-control, he is accountable for acts he may commit 
in that state. This is a principle too obvious to admit of 
controversy. The only question is. whether the drunk- 
ard’s appetite is controllable. All the foregoing rea- 
soning is calculated to show that it is. 

Ought the drunkard to be treated as a maniac, legally ? 
It is a maxim of the law, that an insane person cannot 
bind himself by contract. Suppose this maxim be ap- 
plied to the drunkard. What a pause would ensue in 
the commercial world! What caution would be ne- 
cessary in making a contract! What a nullifying of 
bad bargains! What endless litigation! The maniac 
is subject to the custody and treatment of others. Sup- 
pose a man in a state of intoxication be considered a 
lunatic. His friends, prior to using personal restraint, 
take the precautionary steps prescribed in most states 
for determining the question of insanity. The jury is 
summoned; but before they assemble the man is sober. 
Is the appetite manifested by the habitual drunkard con- 
sidered proof of insanity? Then he might be condemned 
to the custody of his friends, or of the public officer, and 
his property might be placed under their control. But 
how often would it happen, under such an arrangement, 
that the most successful business men in community 
would have their concerns placed under the manage- 
ment of the least successful! 

It is a maxim of the law that the insane is unaccount- 
able. Let this apply to the drunkard, and crime would 
flow over us like water. No man would commit a crime 
without intoxicating himself. Indeed, most criminals 
do now prepare themselves for crime by strong drink. 
When a certain mother gave a rifle to her son, and said, 
“Shoot the sheriff,” he said, “I can’t.” She gave him 
the bottle, and after waiting a few minutes said, ‘“* Now 
shoot.” He took aim; but his hand trembled, and 
again he said, “I can’t.” “ Drink again, drink deep,” 
said the mother. A few minutes longer, and he said, 
** Now I can,” and, seizing the rifle, he accomplished the 
deed. How easy would crime be, if its usual prepara- 
tive were its sufficient excuse. 

Can the drunkard be treated medicaliy as insane? 
Shall all persons intoxicated be deemed proper subjects 
for medical treatment, and be held, during the fit, under 
lancet, and blisters, and emetics? Would they derive 
any benefit from this management, or be less liable to 
renew their potations? But perhaps the Doctor would 
say, let the habit of intoxication be regarded as proof 
of insanity, and let the habitual drunkard be confined 
in the asylum until it be overcome. There is reason to 
fear that relapse would occur so soon as the individual 


3 was liberated; for being taught that he was a maniac, 


his reason, his self-respect, and his conscience would all, 
in a great measure, lose their power, and, consequently, 
the great bulwarks to temptation would be weakened or 
torn down. 

But suppose this method would be effectual in reform- 
ing the drunkard, it might be well to consider whether 
it would not be attended with too much expense, both 
of means and of principle. The whole community 
would be in some measure involved; for the opium eat- 
er, the wine tippler, &c., must be considered intemper- 
ate, and the drunkenness of passion deemed as much 
entitled to medical treatment as any other. The world 
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would not hold the asyla necessary for us. But this 
would not be the greatest difficulty. Man would be 
degraded from the lofty position in which his Creator 
has placed him. He has been called into the arena, and 
bid to struggle with temptations, with the assurance that 
he is competent, by grace, to the conquest of his spirit. 

If we misapprehend the Doctor, we shall be correct- 
ed; for he knows that his graceful and nervous pen is 
always welcome to our columns. 

In conclusion, we must express our regret that we 
have not space to give a synopsis of Professor Wright’s 
cases and arguments. Suffice it to say, that they have 
proved sufficiently cogent to convince a great many in- 
telligent men. 


EDITOR’S TABLE. 

Tests oF Divine INFLUENCE.—The following note 
was sent us by a’ friend, whose criticisms we requested 
on an article in the last number. It is from the pen of 
one proverbial for his wisdom, and is too good to be 
lost. 

“**God is light, and in him is no darkness at all.’ 
What he proclaims in his word, he never contradicts 
by his Spirit; and what he communicates by his Spirit, 
he never contradicts in his word. Of course the Bible 
is the ultimate test of all spiritual influence. By this 
we are to ‘try the spirits whether they be of God,’ 1 
John iv, 1. Thus John confounded the Judaizing teach- 
ers and all the enemies of Christ: ‘Hereby know ye 
the Spirit of God: every spirit that confesseth that Jesus 
Christ is come in the flesh, is of God; and every spirit 
that confesseth not that Jesus Christ is come in the flesh, 
is not of God.’ And thus may we try the spirits in our 
day. When a man professes to foretell future events, 
he is contradicted by the apostle, who said, ‘ Whether 
there be prophecies, they shall fail.” And when any 
one professes to know, by the Spirit, when Christ shall 
come, he is confounded by Christ’s word, ‘ But of that 
day and hour knoweth no man, no, not the angels of 
heaven; but my Father only.’ Perhaps this argument 
might be pressed to advantage more fully among your 
tests of spiritual influence, in opposition to all sorts of 
fanaticism of this age, though I have no fault to find 
with your article on ‘ Spiritual Enjoyment.’ M.” 

James M’INTIRE.—An esteemed friend, under date 
of December 4, writes as follows: 

‘*T owe you many thanks for bringing Rev. James 
M’Intire to notice. I enjoyed several hearty laughs at 
your piece. He was formerly a Universalist. He was, 
as you say, eccentric. Every man who is himself is 
eccentric. He who apes others is not eccentric. Reg- 
ularly trained preachers are not eccentric—they are all 
stereotyped. I wish a still more extended notice of 
M'Intire were given. I have materials, but no time to 
fill them out. 2” 

A VOICE FROM THE FUTURE. 
University, Northern Ohio, A. D. 3000. 

Dear Doctor,—In the library of this university I met 
with a History of America, by its celebrated Gibbon, 
giving an account of that country about the middle of 
the nineteenth century. When we consider its great 
antiquity, and remember that it was written at a time 
when our twenty-six republics were one great and 
growing nation, it becomes at once an object of interest 
and instruction. It is writtenin English. After reading 
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those parts of it which refer to the years from 1840 to 
1875, I could but think that the life of those who then 
lived must have been but a troubled dream. The spirit 
of wisdom had fled from earth, and sober thinking and 
sound reasoning had given place to noonday dreaming, 
and wild, incoherent babblings; the very foundations of 
society were being upheaved, and the landmarks of 
religion, morals, and politics, which had been planted 
by Christians and enlightened statesmen, were undergo- 
ing a rude overthrow; enthusiasm and wild speculation 
arose like volcanic fires, and poured their streams of 
poison into the cup of the nation. The ministers of this 
period were vain disputants—its politicians aspiring 
demagogues—its philosophers speculative visionaries, 
and all its deeds of philanthropy and daring but the 
fitful somersets of bewitched and bewildered jugglers. 
It is true there were a few in every department of soci- 
ety, who still retained their love of true science and 


good morals. But useless were their attempts to check 


the growing vagaries of the age—it was like endeavor- 
ing to clip the wing of lightning, choke an earthquake, 
or calm with their breath the troubled bosom of ocean. 
Whenever they appeared on the forum, they were 
hissed by the multitude, and drowned by the cry of, 
“* Onward—progression—the movement—the improve- 
ments of the age—down with conservatism,” which had 
become the watchwords of all parties. Thus, while 
logic and common sense were despised and rejected, 
wild speculation and pretending quackery triumphantly 
bore away the purse of wealth and the wreath of honor. 
About this time folly was full grown, and imposture 
flourished in verdancy. Attempts were made by phi- 
losophers to discover a perpetual motion, and crowds 
of theological and medical students, from the universi- 
ties and colleges of the city, were seen nightly gazing, 
through what was termed a telescope, at the mountains 
of the moon. Then came the days of phrenological 
manipulation, homeepathic narcotizing, lobelia vomit- 
ing, and Mesmeric dreaming. These were termed sci- 
ences. Next followed Joe Smith prophesying, and Mil- 
ler’s patent world burning. These were stereotyped 
theology. Railroads were projected to Oregon, cities 
were lighted with electricity, and advertisements were 
scattered by ballooning. The nation was mad, and on 
all sides the curious and credulous could find food for 
a red-hot brain. But more anon. Adieu. 
PHILOMEL. 

We think the historian to whom our correspondent 
is indebted, must have been of a very acid diathesis. 
We suspect, if carbonate of soda had been placed upon 
his tongue, there would have been an effervescence. 
Still we should like to hear more concerning his state- 
ments. His book reminds us of the story of a certain 
medical student who wa8 undergoing examination for a 
diploma. The Professor of Chemistry had asked him 
several questions, to none of which did he return a cor- 
rect answer. At length the Professor, determined, if 
possible, to put a question which he could answer, said, 
‘“What is ink made of?” The student hesitated and 
stammered, when the professor, perfectly astounded, 
raised his hands, threw back his head, and exclaimed, 
“ Mirabile dictu!” (wonderful to be told.) The student 
immediately responded, with evident relief, “O, yes, 
sir, I recollect, there is a good deal of that in it.” Our 
correspondent may give some strange developments in 
regard to the manner in which the Oregon question was 
settled, California, Mexico, and Canada annexed, &c. 
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